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WALTER BLOMBACH & CO. 

Machine and Tool Factory 

D-5630 Hemscheld-Luettrlnghadsen (Germany) 
Tel.: 0 21 91/5 30 81 -2 • Telex: 8 513 404 wbc 
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gift-articles from 

RITTER-ZINN 

valuable and 
timeless 
appeal to 
everyone 

Ask for more Information! 


RITTER-ZINN KUHN KG 

Annette-von-Droste-Hiilshoff-StralBe 4 

P. O. Box 1347 • D-5758 FRONDENBERG. 
Tel. 02373/72198, W. Germany 


After more tfian seventy years in office furniture 
we reckon our swivel chair is something special: 


- folds away yet Is robust and functional in design 

- takes up only one sixth of usual storage space .. 

■ i , i ■ 1 ■’ 

, - on International standard five-foot pedestal 

- complete with AMA-Llft pneumatic height adjustment 

- enormous range In covers and paint finishes 

- up-to-the-minute design 

■ . * l 


• 1 It Want to know more? Write and ask! And that means = 

i :- yvouid-beabentS toO. We are: I 

* I . t I j.-.'J -t*| '• « < 1 , « ■ 1 . ,'|'l i ■ f' 

.. ' '. jl ;l -. i 1 i "n ’■ .. 

% 

Albert Menger AG D-8646 Sjoffelsmahle/Kroriach 

Swivel chair manufacturers Federal Republic of Germany 
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BODENSCHATZ * JUN KG 

» * ■ 

D - 8651 Presseck (Ofr.), 
West Germany, POB 63 
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BRASS 6IFTWARE 

Antique and modern 
style brass article? 

A wide range Is available 

in each category 
Ask for details 
and make your choicel 

i 
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Old and new metalcraft 

FRIEDRICH PETERS 

P. O. Box 1242 ' 

• D-3007 Gehrden 1 . 

Federal Republic of Germany 


S With Improved 
active Ingredients 
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CHEWING GUM 




Protects from caries, parodontosis 

and bleeding of the gums 


Please ask for' details ■ i 
and samples: 
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dentosnn 

GmbH & Co. KG 
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D-2901 Wlefelatede-Meljerwlor 
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Federal Rqpubllp of Germany. 
Teleic: 26 669 : ' 
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German 1 Sparkling Wines and 
Spirits • . 


The exclusive Sdhnieln products 

' .1 ■ ’ 

are known worldwide 

i - . 

top-quality and reasonable prices 

Ask for literature and 
; detailed offer from: 

' SOHNLEIN , ; 

RSSaMHHHKIHI Rheingolokg 
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F 1 ive- Nato Defence Ministers met in 
Frederikshavn in Denmark recently 
to discuss the West’s nuclear strength in 
relation to the Soviet Union's tpower. 
Their conclusions were sober and sober¬ 
ing, even if one cannot talk of the bank¬ 
ruptcy of the West. ,, ■ 

the Sovicjt Union has continued amis 
production and development since, the 
start of the Vienna talks on troop reduc¬ 
tions in Europe and the second round of 
Salt negotiations. There is no evidence 
that it has let up in its efforts to build 
up Its offensive capacity against West 
Europe. 

On the contrary: acording to the Nato 
nuclear planning group, two new, long- 
range weapons have since been produced 
which could be aimed at European tar¬ 
gets: 

— The Sovlc t middle-range missile 
SS-20. One hundred and twenty of these 
are installed on moible launching ramps. 

- The Soviet long-range assault aircraft 
Backfire, now rapidly being switched to 
aitfields in Western Russia. It has a 
range of 3000 kilometres and can attack 
Western ships in the Atlantic, the Medi¬ 
terranean or on European coasts or drop 
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nuclear warheads oh targets on thd. Eu-, 
jrqpeAn continent.,.. . . ^ - \ 

' '.Apart from tliis, the Russian 1 air-and; 
{RhSsjati land forces ate to be equipped,' 
iwith new - nuclear attack systems. Mos-, 
[cow is also Increasing': the .capacity, of 
jits, rocket, artillery field weapons, -Tl»e ; 
[Nato forces’; superioiity in tactical 'fiuc-.; 
lear weapons is lotting ■ smaller'' eVetyj 
year. Atn the present rate, the Soviet 
Union will be' edual here ,bY 1980,\..^Vi 


l •• 


meeting 


that this means Europe could not be de¬ 
fended: Of course, the Anierican deter¬ 
rent *ill have to remain credible and 
American forces will have to'remain on 
European soil-if swift and large-scale re¬ 
taliatory Dctlon by the US is to be gua¬ 
ranteed in the : event of aggression. 1 
1 This also means that the alliance 
must modernise its weapons systems in 
two : areas: conventional anti-tank 
defences and aircraft defences have to 
be: brought up to date; the tactical nuc¬ 
lear, armament of Nato forces has to be 
modernised. 

This subject, along with the analysis 
of comparative nuclear strength, had 
high priority at the nuclear planning group 
conference. For the European part¬ 
ners, the equipping of American and 
European armed forces with tactical 
nuclear weapons systems was the most 
urgent question. 

The planning group has said that the 
new weapons systems must meet the 
following military and political require¬ 
ments: 

1. Accuracy will have to be improved, 
so that these weapons can be concen¬ 
trated with maximum effectiveness on 
military targets and the damage to sur¬ 
rounding areas reduced. 

2. Greater operational flexibility is 

needed. This can be achieved by what 
American technical experts describe as 
“tailor-made” warheads, warheads whose 
destructive power and radiation can be 
regulated in each case according to the 
target, , .... 

3. The weapons have to b$ more mo¬ 
bile ?nd better protected against attack, 
that is. less vulnerable,. ‘ . ! ; . Jti .,! 

This last requirement assumes'increas¬ 
ing importance in view of the continu¬ 
ing strengthening and improvement of 

, ■ i ‘ .I ; - ■ 
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Nato Secratary-ganoral Joseph Luni and Defence Minister Hans Apel take time off to 
smile for the press before the meeting of the five Nato Defence Ministers' nuclear 
planning group in Frederikshavn, Denmark. 


Moscow's assault capacities on the Con¬ 
tinent. 

The Soviet doctrine docs not envisage 
a war opening with a general atomic at¬ 
tack, luil with selective nuclear strikes to 
support major offensives. These attacks 
would be directed mainly against Nato’s 
major known tactical nuclear weapons 
systems in Western Europe. 

In this situation Nato cannot forego a 
rapid modernisation and improvement 
of its nuclear weapons unless the Salt 
talks lead to agreement on arms ceilings 
following by a reduction in assault capa¬ 
city. 

The members of the nuclear plan¬ 
ning group took this Into account, but 
there is no sign of Soviet willingness; tb 
make concessions. After 'the meeting, 
brie Minister said he could not spe why 
the Russians should offer to make con¬ 
cessions jn return for Nato postponing 

production of the neutron bomb;. . 

The Defence Ministers-looked at the 








Iran s*te visit' 
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Tbd Shah of Iran and Pre*Want. Walter ISoheel in convarsatibn during the Presidents 
three-day state visit to Iran orihis.wayiback fepfh^apan/]: i;i: .iC L'^iov^pa) 


Task Force 10 report on ways of im¬ 
proving nuclear armament in Europe. 
The heads of government will have to 
make a decision on this at their summit 
meeting at the end of May in Washing¬ 
ton. 

American Defence Secretary Brown 
had previously announced that the new 
nuclear weapons would be Installed in 
Europe within the next two years. 

These weapons would be used, for in¬ 
stance, on Lance short-range rockets and 
on aircraft and artillery systems. They 
would differ in their effect from the ne¬ 
utron bomb, not causing increased radia¬ 
tion, though they could, If necessary, 
later be adjusted to do so. 

Nato will not be able to avoid a po¬ 
litical decision on the introduction of 
these weapons. ' 

< The possible doubling of the Pershing 
2 rocket’s range from 750 to 1500 kilo¬ 
metres is of particular interest. :Tills 
brings into the'foreground tl\e question 

of if and when ctuise, missiles should be 

equipped j with ! l con ventionaL or 1 nuclear 
warheads. These hfobile< weapons, which 
can be' launched' from the ,ground ;or 
from $hip& will only be ,.available in 
three to five'years’ time, that Is, after; tie 
moratorium envisaged -ini the: Saltn lb 
agreement which .would baq-thejnstaHarl 
tion.iot «a.ch:rfl«i ^and .ground-launfiiiai 
®uJsft missiles ■ .'.with a : range, o£~maj& 
than 700 kilometres. 1 ,; 'V.- V, l.i 
• All. these, considerations meant that 
the big, emofiqnalj debate ,on the,neiitrpn 
bomb did j not: get • off the ground A 
high : ranking Nato offlchl said': .iSflie jie- 
litrbn bomb'met- all the requirements, 

equip a small percentage of Lance rock¬ 
ets with neutron .warheads.” . 

'i These thoughts' indicate’ the dilemma 
Nafo'is in.'Oh ihe 6ni;hand,1t waHfelff 
riefebtiate with the Soviet Unlcn bn car-' 
tain 1 speolfib rabti&I nuclear 1 wpapona 
while keepihg; the' g^riNal buest16h’i« 
tactical riudbar arinaitienf'.out' ! 6f 
ttatTbrtfr.AtV £ th« aiaAie ’ iff 

Modernise UclSAr*'te6affiahMnr 
Europe.' ^' il jfiili W’iAthar'Rtim :; 


























THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


■ FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Scheel strikes note of joint 


res] 

P resident Walter Scheel’s state visit to 
Japan was evidence that, notwiths¬ 
tanding all cultural differences, the 
Federal Republic of of Germany and the 
Land of the Rising Sun are old. friends 
with a great attraction for each other. 

At the gala dinner In the Tokyo Im¬ 
perial Polaoc, Herr Scheel aaid; •'We 
have both endeavoured to grasp the 
essence and depth of otir way of think-, 
ing and the substance of our civUisa- 
Ikmar He stressed the affinity between 
the two nations — and not out of mere 
politeness. 

This affinity, he said, justified ike 
hope that Japan and the Federal Repub¬ 
lic “will do justice in close accord to the 
responsibility of modem industrial states 
for (lie future of mankind and peace.” 

The gcnllc exhortation was unmistak¬ 
able. 

There is, however, one problem ln ; 
11ms friendship: where world markets are 
concerned, the Japanese industrial giant 
seems to be doing less than justice to 
conciliatory Asian gentleness. 

Japanese cameras and: electronics re¬ 
ign supreme and their moioiyclcs are 
now followed by cars. ‘ ! 

. At the same iinje, Nippon is defend¬ 
ing Its domestic markets against gooffs 
from abroad, ■ 

. Gwmany’s trade balance with Japan is 
in-tht rri. wd Piiaident4cKeei. who 


m 
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mony in Tokyo with elegance in cuta¬ 
way and top; hat, wants to be more than 
lust a figurehead. 

like his predecessor Gustav Helne- 
mann, Walter Scheel is trying to be a 
political President within the framework 
of the Constitution — and preferably a 
bit beyond It • 

Mincing no words during a breakfast 
with journalists In the Akasaka Palace, 

he said: “I am an instrument of foreign 
policy” • . 

e During all his talks In Japan, Heir 
Scheel promoted a political objective 
beyond bilateral relations. -What he 
wants is common responsibility and 
action by democratic industrial nations 
in solving the world's economic and po¬ 
litical problems. • 

Herr Scheel named them as the inter¬ 
national economic arid monetary crisis, 

• ^ North-South conflict, disarmament 
■.and raw materials and energy ^issues.. ' 

Deeply concerned^ /Heir Scheel . de- 

senbed the international crisis to Japa¬ 
nese politicians a* “one of the most 
dangerous, moments in history." ' 

Disaster threatened, future,generations 

' Ke CrisiS a iojnt 


. A prerequisite.of success, he.stressed 
repeatedly, was the functioning of the 
trilateral relations between the United 
States, Japan and the Federal Republic 
of Germany.. . 

Bonn Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher, who attended all political 
talks, made it clear that the President's 
views were those of the Federal go¬ 
vernment, confirming this at a press 
conference.,. 

But these trilateral relations cap only 
be as . good .as the individual relations 
between; the three;..leading industrial 
nations. And there is room for impro¬ 
vement - not only between. Bonn and 
Washington, or Tokyo and Wasliington, 
but also between Japan and . the Federal 
Repubiic of -Germany, notwithstanding 
old friendship and accord on fundamen¬ 
tal political-issues. 

Gertnari business representatives who, 
at a meeting with Herr Scheel in Tokyo 
complained about difficulties on 'the Ja¬ 
panese market were encouraged by the 
President not to shirk risks and' to de¬ 
velop new sales strategies . 1 

Following the lamentations of 1 busi¬ 
ness representatives, Here Scheel arrived 
at conclusions anything but flattering, 
saying that German business was evi¬ 
dently more .frightened of the Japanese 
market than the market was frightened 
of German business., 

it .was not the politicians* job to 


B onn pundits pricked up their ears- 
oyer SPD Administrator Egon Bain’s 
remarks nn his talks with the Soviet 
Unions President and party boss Leonid 
Brezhnev. 

Herr Bahr said on.German television: 

J see no nason for talks on the neu¬ 
tron warhead (during Brezhnev’s forth- 

* Bonn » «* 0 , which.we 
as the Federal Republic of Germany do 

not possess and of which the.oniy thing 

J! 5 ‘" ® l r prcsenl » that it.will not be 
produced for an unspecified length rof 

But Herr Bahr, formerly chief negotia- 
tor of OstWik who sflll ■ fin* open 
toa.m Mosco* *dded: “However, 
mU certainly be talks on disanna’ 

ment and arms control/? 

h. H uJJ n Bal L r "°t only commissioned 
feJW. t to probe lh6 North- 

^ui^Diatogup he was else ’■ commf- 

Btonad by Helmut Schmidt toexplore 

how the msellnj between ’ the Chan- 

M« 0 r and the Soviet 'Union’s numbef 

one man can be “saturated with oolttl. 
cal subslance- (Brezhnev* ■ T f~”; 

stwIillanT 3 ?. °,? th “ neul[on device Is 

significant M there are also differ! 

views being expressed in Bonn. 

Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich 

reSraan?A 4ledIy inl[mate d «- 

cvntly that it will be a. topic of disci,,: 

ri ^ 8 television interview on the 
fe Visit. Whether he MtSfa^C 

s5ifcct U nf ^ '^heutron.ddvicena a 
Ifcnr../.."m* fiontroi negolUtlohst. 
ucre Genscher SaJd: “What matters is. J 

JfiHJN Stress, the 

,“'*7 ^ NatiVto make it very clear 
Jo the Soviet, Union that It is now up to 

Moscow to' make a constructiveWntri- 
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Bahr’s Brezhnev remarks 
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buBra fewarcis aims control ind limits 

In pjaih ijnfcuagc’ this means: Herr 
Genscher wants (and there he ta not far 
“mowd from the firiO) to" Intrbduce 
tte neutron weepdn tote" the' bUata S 

Wfa^w# Breduiw «r;U 

But the Social biinbciatie element of 
, e government is interested in exclud- 

from ,he bdks es far as 

1 I ' 1 

j* Jeamed from the Foreigh Office 
that Defence Minister Hans Apcfr ideas 

» e «^rijy agree with those if 
JM -Foreign Minister. He has said that 

d6vice “only “in a limited 
M a object of discussion. 
Ijjjj^twrieft. the coalition partners 

Z^&g*** *'«'*«*> 

22S to revive dd- 

5^“*^ f N*lt* down, con- 
sideling this the moat Important elo- 

fiort the 50C ^'hbcral coait 

nod, distinguishing ,t from the .CDy/C- 

i * • . 

! imT-SSL <k ?* r -&<*«* Ma 

ddtd nte, he nevertheless creates 

'™ pnBSMn r 'bat uncertalnty about 

j3£* "!* *Z.T oa *? **? 

1 Hw words on Ihe Brezhnev visit are' 
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engage in market research lie $&id &h 
politicians could help to reduce tioZ 
tionism intended to help national ^ 
nomies while harming free world trade. 

AH parties had been at fault }W 
Scheel said at a reception: “We ail ita 
according to the rule that he who wants 
to buy much must also. sdll-mUch I 
have the impression, that bur, two JC oiin 
tnes have realised this and that they are ^ 
acting accordingly.” • \ 

All in all, Herr Scheel would like tn 1 
see more German activity , in Japan, mwi 

.1978 seems to. be, fulfilling-? h T5 

With talk.of a "German Year 11 in Tokyo 

This seems to be have been inaugu- 

the President, wl^o went from 
Tokyo to Osaka and Kyoto; ■ 

The German naval training ship De~ 
utschJand arrived in Japan, wito,Heir 
Scheel ondis moored inTokyo. ,; " 

■ The cadet choir, perfbttned! at a ban- 
quet in Honour'of the Emperor, siring 
Rhineland.songs at his request ' • • 

The Solingeri '(Pfe&fdent 'ScHcefc 

birthplBce) Men’s Choi>, WQhperW.’Ul 
also dome' to Japiri; prdvlding' iiiter- 
tainroent at a reception lit thS ; Wesj: 
de^ft'honour given by Bonn auibassj- 
aorDrbhl."’ 1 -" . : -n' nr 

^ Ujer this year, Chaqcelior ''Helmut 
Schpiidf will also visit Japarii •' 1 ' 

Before then, the heads of government 
of,Japan* .the federal Republic.and,the 
United States will, meet a^the Economic 
Summit in. Bonn, perhaps fulfilling Pre¬ 
sident SCjheefs wishes for the indiptpal 
states. b ^ 

_ In a cable, to Herr Scheel, President 
Carter: has-already pledged his active 
support. It- reached, him during a stopo* 
ver in Alaska en route to'the Far East, 

Hans JdrgSottotl: 

(Harinoversohn Allgemelno, 19 Aptfl lUTn 


! I -1 
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cujiftilly picked not' to iric CSU >d 

Evoi so, the differences on Ostpolitik 
u tim 9 within thb codUtion 
Mr 1 ? J ™ ak ?, tK 9- FDPhant- 

pw HAnut Schmidt In hJs efforts id'get 
dbarmudent talks'off tfie ^oun'd . • 

< ? f “ 8nce » ft* lira con, 
““ “f 1 fte major powers could reach 
an agreement bypassing Europe, at the 

nations ° f ^ medium and smaller- 

^ The Social Democrats are the active 

vw U* unnf ?Hempt to stimulate the 
Vienna MBFR talki aimed at troop re- 

J ucti ™?,J r at ,east * w Hen Brandt put 
it, a stabilisation of armament in Europe. 

: aata put forward propo- 

■ Jrf’ no * f ea nng (with his party) that 
wutron device as a-subject of talks 

811(1 Moscow could pro- 

sgSMSSa 

who fee) that he Intends tocontinuebn 
home / 05 «*fM)«» it 

litiMi*^ ^i ?0 ? rtlOn #f W pO^ 
Saf l (th6u * h hot always sue- 

the nrtlltarv 
as well will be fte mein took 

during Brezhnev's Bonn visit. ‘ : 

-i.j ••••.■ 


Bonn must reduce, its concrete expec¬ 
tations for the event. 

"it 

agreemenjS: concerning legal ajd, ^cienti- 

iic-techm car cooperation' and * cultural 
exchange will remain pn ice, since tjiere 

Bahr would have achieved a great deal 
if Brezhnev agreed' to include Berlin! In 
the detente process. - c.- .-li.ii'i 

What remains 'is ldng*terrti -economic 

cooperation. Chancellor Schmidt has had 

several ministries prepare a paper ed 
cooperation, though 1 theie i^ ' : nothing 
startling In it. ; ■ t L,. h.itmo 

T U A M . . ■ ■ 


jqat direction worth taking holder 

(Sadd?uisc 1 |« ; z e n U n &j 20 Apry;A^fl) 

'3(je ©erman Stifcune : 

I‘f 1 “■ ■ . n.r-r.ih • 
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■ HOME AFFAIRS military leadership. Those responsible 

for this training should themselves be 
trained in teaching methods. _ „ 

Sinner Military tradition, Berkhahn said, 

should not be seeh in isolation but 

ttrdl*HQ Ayi . should be “part and parcel of the firm 

tv (II119 MU . ' traditions and values of the nation: qs 0 

.• soldiers role . He. defended the 1965. decree on tta- 

; • editions and^ said lie had the .impression 

■ 1 " ' ..... -. ..• that only parts of:it were Implemented.- 

5- -. ftfA ft fft irti»V ft I f it Pt1U»i ft * ■ Pedagogical and sociological, .elements 

. g IR 111 J tillil C Hlwy. . were not adequately dealt with in Spe- 

. ' ‘ • ; ■ ■■■■. . .cialist studies at the Bundeswehr aca- 

• ■ deniies. The result was a tendency 

K arl Wilhelm Berklialin, Bundestag towards “pure specialisation with no 
Commissioner for the Armed' notion of the social context.” 

Forces, warns in his annual report on 13 . . . . • :* 

April that increasing military Speclaiisa- llfl f ve t0 ^ 

tion could lead to the soldier’s role as a Zeroise lack of political education 

“noliticallv aware- and active citizen" re- among troo P s would merely be com- 

celgtto Kv ktouM re rtt by , r !L° m ^ ¥!"• 

. ing. It was vital for pedagogical and so- 

: He said the .wealth of specialised, cjological elements, to be built into 
. knowledge, tj)c’ enthusiasm for teclinical.,, course?.. , 

advances, the need for rationalisation „ ,, , „ ' , . ' * 

domtoate and ^ ^ 

the Bundeswclu's ultimate purpose and ous com I ,omes - Thc P ur P? se ™ to re - 


Co 


LuTTals 


sioner 


warns on 


Clfl.CNO |01 BlUVlgBUNP 


the connections between its elements to 

be neglected. Call for. guidelines 

• ■ 1 1 

Berkhahn stressed that technical per- on political conduct l-: 

fection and efficiency “were only a part 
of military life”' An r equally important 

! aspect .yyis that soldiers should be aware ducc size and increase the combat effec- 
, of the importance of military service., tiveness of units. He said the reform did 

' ' Technical advances and organisational Jg, e ° n ® 0 n ns »*. .^ u . c f- 

questiohs' should not “alienate’’ soldiers t0 , , d modern mrlita^ leadership 

from their overall task: the “tasks of thc “ »" y “S 


armed forces could not be carried 1 out 
without the aid of technology blit tech¬ 
nology atone is not the solution**,, lie 
said. 


much stress bn rationalisation and tech¬ 
nology. 

His general conclusion was tliat “not 
enough importance was always attached 


Berkhahn, whose function Is to ensure to the principle of inner leadership.” 


that there are no undue infringements 


The report calls on the Minister of 


of the rights of soldier said there had tovo cle^ gu= on 

" -fZ- ™ i.,J J'„ whether soldiers should express political 


grave infringements of rights at all. 


opinions at meetings of professional as- 


Explaining his concern that soldiers sooiations. 

werebeconting mcremilitarjr specialists, Thia refe „ ito the fnct , hat different 

BerHhahn critic,sed the state of political decisions taw been reached iri the case 

education in he Bundeswehr, the. Bun- of soldiers c in , itical M , 

deswehr’S cultivation of traditions, file DCB (German .Federation of Trades 

School of Inner Leqderahip. (Sc/iufe der Unions) and , communist Party meet- 

taneren Ftlhrungljfc Bundesweitr aca- , The Commissioner is of the opin- 


demies and ; Ann?d Forces , Reform . JJ 
Model 4, now sjiclved. ; , .! ner 

1 He said there were numerous indde- not 


quacies in political education in’ the demands.” 
Bundeswehr and asked when “at l&st" it 
would be “on integral part " 1 of overall 


ing. the commissioner is ot the opin¬ 
ion that “soldiers should not cany ban¬ 
ners with political demands and Should 
not be seen to be supporting such 


! 1 


i. 


(Frank (tarter AUgenielne Zeltung 
fllr Deutschland, 14 April 1978) 
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T he Wayiis 1 now clear for the:Bbrrn 
government's anti-terror lawi to go 
on to the statute book., i [ • : - ■ 

.1 The! Bundesrat rejected.the, law, which 

meantiit .needed, an..absolute majority-in 
the Bundestag.- .!» ;-i . ..-ii.-- m. "i 

All the coalition MPs present, -voted 
against the Bundesrafs. objections The 
only MP ; abkent i was. iLenelottei von 
Bothmer from. Hanover, < who was: ill. ■: i! i t 
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’■ W 1 The polite' will be * allowed ■ ■ to 
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.The. law can now.be signed Hby,the 1 bheck identic and to hold ptbple for up 
President and-will .Come intoiforce when to ; 12 ' hourt until identify has-been es- 
it. is published in the 'Buridisgcsetzbilatt tablished. - 1, 

(The Federal Gazette)-at the. beginning ■'' • ; The' police will dbe allowed to 
of: May. j ■li,. (i- . •, i i 1 search * buildings •'■ ■ and cdihpiexes -in 

The new Act.fneansi; m : . ■■piiiiM KO 1 * 1 -which’'alleged terrorists are believfed to 


(The Federal Gazette)-at the beginning ■' ' •-The police -wm -ibe allowed to 
of: May. j ■li,. (i- . •,i i 1 search * buildings > ■ and cdihpiexes -in 

The newrAct.'tneansi; -i*ii.■■‘■ k*-)■* 1 which'alleged terrorists are believfed to 

It will be.easier.toexqludeidefence •be-hiding. 1 ’ t-\ -W • !■ ‘ I . ( 

counsel -from I terrorist trials, i ■■ »i .*: ui-. I » The :1 Opposition 1 Had proposed 1 more 

• Screens will be .installed'in, prfsoft - drastic measUres, such afir Burveiilante of 
visiting I rooms io- prevent; objects; -.being ’ conversations i between detente counsel 
passed jovet-. wtien!defence! ddunseLi'are ;arid accused 11 and .preventive.,detention 
Visiting Ltbeir clients.: - i ■ ; s-sw-j !■'Tor; .terrorists i 'after!''-their {first.: offence. 

• The setting up of ppliteu control These'measured were rejected byi the go- 


Problems in adding Bonn’s 

K 

■ ■ ■ 

forecasts on energy needs : 


T he average , dtztizen is.bemused by. 

the Bonn Government's ^statements 
on future energy needs. 

lA. ycar agq it was assumed that an 
electricity-producing capacity iOf; 115;PQ0 
megawatts rvyoyld be required by 1985,- 
. ;in -December . 1977, :' energy, dqnqpd 
(or; 1985 w$s es(iipated at 110,000 me-, 
gawatts, which meant that on paper only 
24,000 , instepd,. of the original estimate 
of 30,000 megawatts..would have to be 
produced by atomic po,wer stations, i 
■;Even-. -the .revised estimates ,-assume 
that thc gross, national' product will in- 
creqse by 4 per cent a year on average in 

real-.terms. ,, .. .. 

-. Various; scientific research .institutes 
have pointed out that this assumption of 
4 per- cent Is highly optimistic. Yet the 
basic fact remains that, energy will be 
dearer and scarcer in the 80s, and 90s, 
assuming that economic growth does 
not grind to a complete halt; ■ i,, (l . 

• The task of. prudeqt, and responsible 
politicians is to prepare citizens and in¬ 
dustry in this' country. for this. The 
problem is that it is difficult to con- 
vqice people of the heed to save energy 
and built new atomic and coal power 
stations while there is no visible sign of 
shortage. 

Public debate on energy is still emo¬ 
tional, even though Bonn Minister of 
Economic Affairs Graf Lambsdorff re¬ 
cently said in the Bundestag that thc 
tone of debate had become more relax¬ 
ed. Lambsdorff called for “unanimity of 
will and action" on the matter. 

The CDU/CSU Opposition is not li¬ 
kely to play along until the government 
camp has soiled out its internal prob¬ 
lems 1 here. The fact, for example, that 
Minister of the Interior Maihofcr is wait¬ 
ing to hear the reasons for a number of 
court rulings does not satisfactorily ex¬ 
plain why he still has not presented a 
draft law on solutions to environmental 
problems related to coal power stations. 

■ The government is itself putting ob¬ 
stacles in the way of the energy- invest¬ 
ment which it believes necessary- If 
demand is to be met and economic 
growth assured. 

-Lambsdorff introduced a new aspect 
r into the debate when he called on coal 
mining companies to reduce their costs 
and hut coal production for the time 
being. With - 33 to 34 million tons of 
coal waiting to be sold and world prices 
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pointers legalised. .„ r r: 
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The parties restated their positions 
briefly ; in the. Bundestag. For,; the Op¬ 
position, Herr Vogel accused the coq|i? 
tion - ,of, neglecting jits, dpfy beegyse. ttye 
seobrify - meaxil^s envl^gfMlV^eVe jhadp- 
quate. Emmerich CSPD)* ana, kleinert 
,(FPP) said more securjfy h> CDU/CStJ 
terms would mean an infringement of 
,basic : individii^ rights and there(pre had 
to ; be rejected! ■«;, / ] :;:r ..., 

In the first 1 vote., ,qn, j the, anti-tejror 
laws, SPD MPs, Coppikj. Hanrehf jLaHr 
irrann. and ( Melil|ko. voted aggins^.. the 
draft taw and the government had: a ma¬ 
jority, pf Only one.,. j. w\ t , 
f . On this occasion thoy.votedj.^th, the 
coalition,,to, reject the pqpdesrat,objec¬ 
tion,! saying; that the . OpPOsltJop was 
trying] tp.InMocft even ; more, dtggtic 
,antirtepJOT;tawSp.,AB they .conM^d *hd 
( government draft law too ^nsli^.. they 
-had to ,prevent;any attempt tq maW %e 
laws even more severe. ; 

\ s b i AUtpraainvi’ HApdM^ 78 ) 


yery low ? coal companies ore going to 
have! to follow Lambsdorffs advice, in 
consultation with the works' councils 
and.Jhe; miners', union, .The taxpayer 
.cannot be expected, Jo .continue subridta: 
ing.coal production until this is done. < :■ 

■j. More! than DM4: billions, will go into 
subsidies for: coal mining this year.'The 
Bonn-Cabinet Intends! to introduce fur¬ 
ther subsidies in a supplementary budget 
in May..i • : ; ; -_oS..-, • 

The Minister .of Economic Affairs lias 
said , categorically that tea) reserves cahi 
not go on piling up. The result: would 
be. financial burdens it would .be unre¬ 
asonable- to expect, the.state, consumers 
and the companies to bear, r - 
i.jOfi course ; it,, is conceivable that 
demand fpr coal will increase, iq a few 
years. However,..supplies already milled 
should be enough to meet any, sudden 
increase In demand. ' , > 

The problem of present dbrtiujunce 
and future shortage of energy is intract¬ 
able. Lamtisdortrs strategy seems to be a 
step in the right direction if the go¬ 
vernment coalition can overcome the 
Opposition In its own ranks uml put 
this strategy into practice. 

Hans-tlcnning Zcncke 

(Kieler Nafchrtchten, 2l April 1978> 

Tough line on 
right radicals 

I 

T he Bonn government will use “the 
severest legal means at its disposal' 
against violent and militant extreme 
right wing groups, according to govern¬ 
ment spokesman Klaus Bailing. 

After a Cabinet meeting Bailing saul 
the political significance of these groups 
remained minimal but some had recent¬ 
ly begun adopting terrorist methods. The 
government also disapproved of the 
“commercialisation of the Hitler era" in 
books, records and toys. ,He excluded 
works seriously trying to study the Nazi 
era. 

Family Minister Antje Huber suid that 
'she had asked that 16 records with Nazi 
propaganda and reprints from the 
Wehrmacht magazine Signal should be 
put on the indek. CDU ,MP ; Gerhard 
Reddemann alto condemned'the glorifi¬ 
cation and the readiness to use Violent^ 
among;heo-Nazis/ " ' Reuter 

' (Die Will, zb April 1978) 
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T flere li lfttie reaf dahgef of 4 sfgijj- 
flcant revival ^of neb-Nasd ten¬ 
dencies in’ this' Country.' Says h fbrln£r 
mayor of Hamburg, PiofeSsbr Herbert 
Weichmann (SPDX ' 

: Ih : an tifticta in ptidzeifwg ,^ hc'^id 
the problem Was riot sb rnuch' the Ckls- 
'teflce of hechN&zI groups as the'ex^gge- 

■ tatidn in the rhgdB of 'eases^ irivofvHig 

itt iim.- :- j.-- v-i» j ■> r, ^ 

r! rin gdnbtd/the mtet vhUblb'Hiphct 6t 
right-wing extremism was the pubBdfy 
'given to 'it. In ^reality/ nCo^Nazism 1 hraa 
- Joaing ground, ile saidi , the^ nuitiW& - 6 f 
Extreme right-wing . publicatlbrtaiHI^ 
.dropped ./(frpm f ^Qppi to 
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MILITARY SERVICE 


Objectors make a separate 
peace - the hard way 


The Constitutional Court in Karlsruhe 
has sustained a motion by the Opposition 
CDU agalnit the draft law amendment of 
17 July 1977 abolishing hearings for 
conscientious objectors. The court has 
ruled the amendment unconstitutional 
end declared it null and void. 

A ndroas Meister's and Peter Wot- 
kowski's world revolves around fur¬ 
niture —. old beds and wardrobes, tables 
and chairs, couches and easy chairs, 
stoves ami refrigerators, They pick the 
stuff up in one apartment and transport 
it to another 

Sometimes they also store the funif- 
lurc in the underground garage of a 
high-rise apartment building. 

The two young men, aged 20 anil 21, 
work at tlicir task in Cologne eight to 
len hours a d.iy every day of the week. 

Nikolaus Dedcnbach’s world revolves 
aroud Italian toddlers, for he works ,in 
an Italian kindergarten every day from 
tom to 5pm. He plays with the children 
ol Italian workers,; lakes them for walks, 
puts them to bed, repairs toys, washes 
dishes and keeps the rooms tidy. 

The three young men have one tiling 
in common: they resorled to Article 4, 
Section 3 of Uie Constitution, according 
to which “no-one may be forced lo do 
armed military service aguinst his con¬ 
science." 

Nikolaus Dcdcnbach had to face a 
panel consisting of a president and three 

" MHHH, atp mmi ferthree-quarters ' of “ 

an hour why he rejected armed service. 

Andreas Mcisler and Peter Walkowski 
had it easier. They were recognised as 
conscientious objectors on the basis of a 
written statement to that effect under 
the terms of last year's Draft Law 
amendment, as tabled by the Social- 
Liberal coalition. 

The amendment, in force since Au¬ 
gust 1977, did away with hearings for 
conscientious objectors - but only for 
four months. 

The CDU, whose chairman Helmut 
hold had termed the new law “postcard 
pacifism", had its motion against the 
amendment sustained by the Constitu¬ 
tional Court, whose Second Panel last 
December issued a temporary injunc¬ 
tion, suspending the amendment. 

The court has now passed its final 
ruling, nullifying the amendment. 

What worried the Christian Demo¬ 
crats (and evidently the Constitutional 
Court justices) was tht rising number of 
conscientious objectors since last Au¬ 
gust. 

Must until December 1977, 
■M.OOO young-men dptcJ against military 
service. In the whole of 1977, the num- 

!“ r consclenlioil s objectors was only 
70,000 — about 18.1 per cent or those 
called up. 

In 1976, the number of conscientious 
objectors was 40,000 or 9.6 per cent. 

Another drawback might have been 
that the federal Commissioner for Civil¬ 
ian Service (in lieu of military service! 

Hans I veil, was unable to pluce all ob¬ 
jectors. 

Of the 35,000 positions available to 
Herr Iven's office, some 10,000 aro un¬ 
occupied. 

“What can 1 do when an old people's 
home asks that a position be filled not 
only by a Catholic but also by a qua¬ 


lified cook, wearing white socks to 
bool?** Herr Iven says. 

But according to the commissioner, 
hot all possibilities for civilian service 
have been used. What he envisages is a 
comprehensive social service. 

"Why should they not fell trees or 
take sonic grandma to a ceriietary or 
rend a newspaper to an oldster?" lie asks. 

Hfs afm is to provide 25,000 additio¬ 
nal openings by 1980, a total of 60,000. 

It is correct that, as he once put it. 
"the objectors doing civilian service have 
become a definite factor in the nation’s 
social life.” 

Their stint is 18 months (three 
months more (Iran for soldiers) and is 
served in hospitals and old people’s 
homes, where in many Instances they 
account for 25 per cent of Ihe staff: 

They work for emergency squads and 
welfare societies. Some, like Nikolaus 
Dedcnbach, help out in a kindergarten 
or, like Andreas Meister and Peter Wal¬ 
kowski, work for the Protestant Church’s 
clrnritable'organisation Action Brother in 
Cologne. 

Says Luisc Zaeske, the coordinator of 
Aclion Brother: “This work stands or 
faHs by our conscientious objectors." 

The organisation has become a major 
institution in Cologne and has spread to 
such an extent that it lias provided more 
than 2,500 pieces of furniture volued at 
DM250,000 in less than three years. 
■■ f r-to .a . re& ultj.lh&^QiganUation, was. as¬ 
signed two objectors as helpers. 

Action Brother makes use of the 
throw-away mentality of our affluent so¬ 
ciety. Old furniture, for which our sated 
bourgeoisie has no use any more, is 
picked up and delivered to those who 
cannot afford to buy. And as Andreas 
Meister and Peter Walkowski know from 
experience, there are plenty of the latter 
- primarily the jobless, repatriates from 
the East, foreign workers, ex-convicts, 




\ 



Strtat demonstrator In Munich holds up his burning military identity doeumsht k 
protest against the Constitutional Court's ruling on conscientious objection.(Phoio: dpi) 


old-age pensioners and welfare recipi¬ 
ents. . . , 

And so the two young men cart heavy 
wardrobes and couches through narrow 
corridors, carrying them down many 
flights of stairs only tp cany them up 
again at the other end. 

Meister and Walkowski, high school 
graduates, have become jacks of ail tra¬ 
des, assembling lamps and screwing to¬ 
gether bits and pieces. 

Frau Zaeske usually says (o the objec¬ 
tors (and she is now looking after the 
fourth generation of them): “If it’s hard 
work you are looking for, then tliis is 
the place for you.” 

Andreas Meister and Peter Walkowski 
are not the sort of people doing the job 
only to get their stint over. They bring 
to it a great deal of social commitment 
and idealism, all for about DM500 a 
month. 

"I applied for work with Action Brot¬ 
her to be able to help people who can¬ 
not help themselves,” says Walkowski. 

This is an attitude typical of many 
conscientious objectors. 

Emst-Josef Nagel, a teacher at the 
■Continued on page 5 


Government plans to reform 
terms of civilian service 


F ollowing the Constitutional Court 
ruling of 13 April, the Bonn Go¬ 
vernment intends to reform civilian ser¬ 
vice for conscientious objectors as soon 
as possible. 

Accbrdiug to the Labour Ministry, in 
charge of civilian service. Minister Her¬ 
bert Ehrenberg’s (SPD) decision on the 
future organisation' of civilian service is 
still not definite. 

The Bonn Cabinet dealt with this oh 
19 April. : 

Labour Minister Ehrenbcrg is to do 
the pretimimuy work before a decision. 

The Constitutional Court has ruled 
unconstitutional (he 1977 draft Jaw 
amendment, abolishing hearings for 
conscientious objectors. 

it is still uncertain whether thfc go¬ 
vernment will decide to adapt the law to 
the ruling through a Cabinet motion or 
whether the initiative will be left to the 

coalition SPD-FDP Jn the Bundestag. 

Government circles are said to prefer 
a Cabinet motion in dose coordination 
between the Labour and Defence Min¬ 
isters. ■ ■ . ■ .i • i . 

Last year's amendment was essentially 


worked out by the coalition MPs. It is 
not considered impossible that SPD and 

CDU W d agKG ° n 3 *°* nt Concept witli 

Following his party’s victory, at the 
Constitutional Court, Opposition Leader 
Helmut Kohl has offered CDU coopera¬ 
tion in working out. a constitutionally 
unobjectionable solution. 1 

The government shows little inclina- 
ion to reintroduce the hearings. Instead 
it would prefer some arrangement in ac¬ 
cordance; with the ruling whereby a 
draftee s .choice of civilian service would 

be tantamount to a derision of con¬ 
science. 

: To achieve this objective, civilian ser- 
vlce wouid have to be extended from 18 

m u nths ' 11 is fllso contemplated 

2*]l ng . 11 mandatpiy for objectors to 
live in barracks during.their stint. 

Tte government also Intends to pttr- 

a»;Us phn to increase the. number of 

tmhani service posts to 4fl,00Q,,ensurine 
“ U . : 0biect0IS ^ to, do 

their,civilian seivico. Diet hart Coos; 

(Die Well, Jo 1 April uvg) 


Court takes ■ 
clear line 
on rights ... 

L ast December’s temporary injunction 
already signalled that the Consti¬ 
tutional Court felt that the draft law 
amendment on conscientious objecting 
was unconstitutional. The courts JJ 
April ruling that this law had, major 
bearing on the Bonn-Lander relationship 
and should not have come into force 
without Bundesrat (Upper House) 
approval would have been enough to 
nullify the amendment. 

But more important is the Court’s 
comment on constitutional rights. 

The 12 principles put forward in the 
ruling show the care with which the 
Court drew a line between the rights oi 
the individual and state authority. 

The essence is very precise, boiling 
down to the fact that national service it 
a general duty which can only.be cir¬ 
cumvented bn grounds of conscience 
credibly presented before a panel. 

.By, terming’ the.old form',of hearings 
for conscientious objectors only one of i 
number of possibilities, the court Also 
expressed understanding for the ihteri- 
tion behind the amendment. 11 
1 But the justices also mado it .clear that 
a citizen should not be able to sidestep 
national service by the simple expedient 
of a postcard. : : i 

The issue is not only a legal but i 
moral one. The ruling stresses the state* 
claim to service on the part of its citi¬ 
zens. But at the same time conscientious 
objectors' wno can convincingly pr&crt 
their case must be protected from tty 
suspicion of being inalingerers. >«.■ •; '■ 1 
The possible solutions seen 1 by- -Ihe 
court range from an archy of volunteers 
to major changes in the substitute civil¬ 
ian service. .• i, . I| - ! 

The. court held that df every' objector, 
had to expect to be called tap and if'd-, 
vilian service was not more comfortable 
than- 'that in the armed- fortea^:ithe 
draftee’s choice of civilian tserviceUn it¬ 
self could be taken as a credible, raffed 
hon of his conscience. ' ■ 1 •/ ; ■' 

This is probably the most practicable 
procedure, and the- only reason If'hty 
not been implemented is the shortage pf 
civilian positions Which ! has led to » 
build-up of Objectors: I?:./ /. ■; 

■ Nbt milch;;will. change ; -after - r the 
ruling, which is not unliberal but merely, 
sets out conditions for- using* dOhstit^ 
tidnal rights.. : .cdT'. 1 *-1'.; 

(Der Tageuptojtl. tk 
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I n international politics tjiere ; are often, 
cases' where . distant! countries, find 
themselves in - similar situations and 
therefore seem comparable. . 

i. Israel and South Africa, countries each 
shaped by the spirit of the-Old, Testa¬ 
ment and oach isolated in Its area.is an 
example. Germany and Japan is another. 
But when one' examines and compares, 
these countries closely : one is .more 
struck :by the differences than the simi¬ 
larities. ■: ; . . i 

Arnulf Baring,, professor .of contempo¬ 
rary history in Berlin, and Masamorl 
Sase; professor of international relations 
at the. Japanese Academy of Defence in 
Yokosaka, are joint editors of a book of 
historical essays ..comparing the deve¬ 
lopment of Germany and Japan. ! 

The difficulties of this undertaking 
were considerable, as the editors hint, 
mainly because of linguistic problems 
which indicate different ways of think¬ 
ing. 

Still, most of the historians have tried 
to draw parallels between German and 
Japanese history and have not merely 
left them for the reader to draw. Here 
the Gennan authors seem to have been 
more successful than the Japanese. 

The Japanese authors': unfamiliarity 
with Europe is evident in many places, 
despite their efforts. On the other hand, 
it is quite possible that Japanese readers 
will pass the same judgment on what 
the Gemun authors say about their 
country. 

On the whole, the editors’ purpose 
has not been fully achieved Perhaps this 
was asking too much. But the idea itself 
was fascinating, and the collection con¬ 
tains enough partial successes to make it 
worthwhile and stimulating. 

. The parallels between the countries 
are indeed striking. Their slow awaken¬ 
ing in the second half of the 19th cen¬ 
tury, the semi-constitutional nature of 
the states, the . deep-rootedness of pre- 
industrial social conditions which facili¬ 
tated the process of modernisation, 
their attempts to catch up with the su¬ 
perior military strength of the major 
powers, (heir alliance up to 1945.: 


‘ * ■ | | ■ : ' [ . • | | . 1 

i Continued from page A , 

amburg Bundeswehr ■ University and 
ithor of a : study commissioned by-'a 
atliolic s institution entitled “Attitudes 
f conscientious objectors and soldiers, 
>und that helpfulness was!’pronounced 
iiong conscientious ■ objectors: ‘There 
a definite altruistic elan in them:" 

The objectors frequently hdve to over- 
[>me many obstacles in their 1 service. • ' 
Language is the biggest for Nikolais 
tedenbachi He - is frequently helpless 
hen confronted with the toddlers in 
is Italian kindergarten. ■ . u. ■ i 
‘The child suddenly starts talking to 
ou iq Italian; you’d like to answer... 
ut how?” 1 : 

Despite social commitment and de- 
iented work for-their; fellow man, con- 
cientious objectors are still viewed 
cepticalty by the public. ’ *' / 1 

According to the Atlensbach >Opinion 
tescarch: institute, less, than one-third of 
Germans consider objection to' military 
ervice genuine. And one.in twp cotisj- 
ler conscientious objectors “malitige- 
ers":v > ,-.! , Heinz Verfilrth 

- r ' (KtilherStadtlArttalfcef. l 3 April 1978) 
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. Then came ;the attempt tp compen¬ 
sate through ^clucverrjent^ in trade ajid 
commerce for- their political failures, the 
fact ,that both, countries are- densely po¬ 
pulated, their dependence on the Import 
of raw materials and on their exports, 
tiie fact tjiat both were decisively form¬ 
ed by American occupation after the last 
war. 

Eberliard Jflckel 1 shows in his essay 
that these similarities are coincidental. 
He argues that they can be explained by 
the fact that they both appear on the 
world political scene rather late, like 
Italy. This belated entry explains their 
role as “belated imperialists”. 

Masamichi lnoki, director of the Yo¬ 
kosaka Academy, says chauvinism in 
Japan and in Germany was utterly dif¬ 
ferent in nature. He argues that there 
was no rational planning behind the Ja¬ 
panese forays on to the Asian continent 
in the 1920s and 1930s. The govern¬ 
ment in Tokio simply went along with 
the demands of the military leadership. 

The situation in Germany was the 
complete opposite. Expansionist policies, 
including the preparations for war. were 
made by the central government and 
carried out even though they were not 
in the country’s real interests. 

Curt Gasteyer underlines the differ¬ 


ences in the post-War development of 
the two countries. Germany was a divid¬ 
ed .country, whereas there was only one 
occupying power in Japan. 

! Germany’s economy ' was > closely 
bound up .with- those of neighbouring 
states, whereas Japan was in all respects 
an insular state. 

Germany was Constantly- : under > the 
threat of the Soviet Union, in Japan 
there was no Soviet threat. Here, the oc¬ 
cupying forces had more understanding 
of the country: and far more say in how 
it was run. Japan remained mysterious 
to the Americans, it wns more inacccs- 
iblc, and so (he Americans had less say 
in government. i. 

The result was a different direction in 
post-war developments. The Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany has joined the EEC 
and become a member of Nato, Japan 
remains alone, unsure of its position and 
perhaps over-estimating its insular secu¬ 
rity. 

It is impossible to give detailed ac¬ 
counts of all 21 articles. Paul Kevenhd 
rster and Seizaburo Sato write on the 
new democracies, Gerhard Wet tig and 
Shimpei Fujiniaki on demilitarisation, 
the constitutional bun on a national 
army and rearmament. 

Bernhard Grossmann and Takuji Shi- 
mano write about Ihe rise to the status 
of economic world powers. In the third 
part of the book, the authors discuss 
questions of the future. This contains ar¬ 
ticles' by Wolfgang Wagner, Christoph 


Germany: from force to 
the politics of peace 


G ermany’s role in Europe and the 
world is a subject.which fascinates 
historians and political scientists, Ger¬ 
man and non-German. 

Clearly German historians are more 
personalty involved in the subject of 
their own history — a history of the use 
of force, qf expansion, pf guilt — but 
also, since 1945, of atonement and re¬ 
paration, of a striving for peace. 

. ,This history requires a sober, subtle 
critical approach, free i of attempts at 
whitewashing or; overall condemnation 
and of the .fas Ido liable, folly of the pre¬ 
sent Hitler and Nazi booth. 

A work published by the'Droste Ver- 
lag in DUsseldorf stands out among a 
flood of essays and writings* by i German 
professors on. recent' Germdri history. 
Prof. Hans-Adolf Jacobsen, director! of 
the political. science seminar] at Bonn 
University, has ppp((Shed! ^.collection, of 
his Articles on the i politics of peace. ,en- 
titled; Vop; (fej, $(rateg\e de? GewtriL w 
PoJitik der Friedenssicherung .From, the 
Strategy of Force to the Politics of 
PeHce). All the essays deal With 1 20th 
cenhiiy GPnrtan history.’ 1 

1 The pleasing nrid significant feature of 
' tliis book Is thaf Professor 1 Jacobsen' has 
not fallen Into, tiie trap 1 :'of adopting a 
mbnodausal approach or of Seeing .Ger¬ 
man history Th isotatlbri: "He begins his 
collection df essays with an arkalyrtis of 
discontinuities' arid continuities In for- 
eigh policy between the -Weimar Repub¬ 
lic ahd,the posttwar governments od the 
i Federal Republic, of: .Germany. This pro- 
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vides a broad and convincing base , on 
which he builds his . analysis of more 
particular aspects. ; - 

The history of .Gerniany in the 20tji 
century has not been determined by fpr- 
eign policy alone.; Indeed, leading liis- 
.tdrians such os Besson have'come to 
question the accuracy of the term for¬ 
eign policy in our time. Factors in home 
policy, social and ' industrial ' develop¬ 
ments also played a vital role/ 

Jacobsen has taken this point of view 
fplly,, into fectipn. His 

essays dri Krteg iri Wellktiscnauuh^und 
Praxis dfs Nationalsozialfsmus (War in 
the Thediy ,and Practice of National So¬ 
cialism), on tiie relations between the 
army and the. state during the Wehiiar 
Republic, 1 and on The part tlic- Bumies- 
weiir plays in modern West German so¬ 
ciety all take. tliis perspective > into ac¬ 
count i• ii 1 ic.i ■ i 'V ; i i ; mi • •. 

The: strategy of. the qse of. force is ’il¬ 
lustrated in the .perhaps over-lengthy ac¬ 
count of the battle of Stalingrad. Even 
herb-there arer signs’ of the <arguntent 
that is devdoped more Tully in- the ar- 
ttides i on ^■.pdstwar history. The, nature of 
■waF'iS clianging and so, too, is the place 
'df’.War ; in politics.. There is a * quatitiVe 
itransfomiatidn in :social and. political 
niotives, concepts -end. values wliich 'is 
observable right through into the 1960s. 


Bertram, Gcbhard Hielscher,. Mass taka 
Kosaka, Nobuyoshi Namiki, Makoto 
Momoi and Yoshiyuko Nislii. 

the. .two articles on defence policy 
underline'the foreign poliby differences 
between the two countries. Christoph 
Bertram argues that one major differ¬ 
ence is that this epuntry .knows it is 
threatened, actively seeks allies and is 
prepared to contribute a great deal to 
the alliance. 1 1 . i 

Japan, one the other hand, does not 
feel threatened. In its defence pact with 
Japan, America has tiie role of the 
derpandeur arid Japan that of the ; coun¬ 
try which accedes to these demands. 

Japan does as little as possible. Its 
anned forces are qot ari expression of its 
need for security but a : concession to 
American defence policy in' the Pacific. 

The last, recapitulatory, article is by 
Professor Grewe, until recently German 
ambassador in Japan. It Is a history of 
Gennan-Jdpan^se relations 1 in diplomacy, 
science arid economic blatters: 

Pro fessor Grewe complains of a two¬ 
fold imbalance in German-Japancsc rela¬ 
tions. He says the Japanese are far more 
interested in Germany than the Ger¬ 
mans in Japan, this becomes evident 
when wc look at statistics on cultural 
exchanges. 

Grewe adds that the great interest in 
Germany is mainly to be found among 
the older generation. He argues Tor more 
cultural exchanges between young peo¬ 
ple in both countries. His essay also 
stresses the trilateral context of Europa. 
America and Japan. Gunther Gi/tesscn 

(Trunk furlur Allgem cine Zcilung 
fUr Deutschland, 4 April 1978) 


Arnulf Baring and Masamorl Sase (edit¬ 
ors), Zmi zaghafte Reisen — Deutsch¬ 
land tmrl lapan sett 1954, Belser Verlag, 
Stuttgart, 1977, 700 pages. DM32. 


Since the beginning of the 60s there 
has been a gradual lessening of East- 
West bloc confrontation, attempts at 
greater cooperation and less hostility. 

In Gennan foreign policy there were 
signs of this development only later, 
when Schrfider was Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. This policy came to full fruition 
only later under Brandt and Schecl. 

Probably the most complex and diffi¬ 
cult aspect of post-war .Gennan hislpry 
in this respect is relations between the 
Federal Republic , of Germany nnd Po¬ 
land. Jacobsen is the .director of. the 
German-Polish commission on school 
history textbooks and lias organised 
numerous exchanges between IGerj-pan 
and Polish universities., fte argues.-tliaf 
German-Polish an impprtpnt’. tpuqhstqne 
for European cooperation arid detente, | , 
Jacobsen’s statement that there is no 
sensible alterp^ive.to the policy,of coo¬ 
peration, peaceful solution of .conflicts 
and thc reniinciatjon of. anned force in 
Erirbpd ’Is fdftulldr 1 and riot. h6w , 1 though 
there 'lire still* those in both .bloes^ho 
dti ! . riot fedehi td ' have recognised 'tbiiJ 
Tiie 'merit oil this,Work is, that he 1 'liifrf 
iri'adri' 'specific ‘historical develd{imcrits 
and catalysts more vivid'arid v ebsiel tb 
urid^tand. 1 - v. . ,: -V . 

’ The Work 1 is dearly pifese'nt6d qnd 
written in in' 6asy stVle 'whloH/meadsTt 
Is intelligible’-tiot only td ;thf pbli.ti2iil 
Scientist but' to the- 1 layriiari, Who' will 
derive both pleasure and instruettbri.. ’ r :‘i 
•;••• •■ , ;l " ‘ Fra’dkSrR'dffiger 

(Dbiitiches Ailgiktialntili rio’rlhifigittari. 

9Apr,nj97») 

-».-•« ■- - - f - ^ 

1 ' - i 

Hans-Adolf Jacobsen, i Von for‘$>trqiegie 
der Gawalt'zur • Pof!tife \. der ,;: Ftied anS- 
sfeharung , r Beitrage [ zur .dauHchen |Ge- 
schfchtft des: 20:.- Jahrhunderts, Dro&ta 
Varlag, DUsseldorf, 372 pages. DM62. , Ll . 
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Pressure builds on dollar as 


.' . \ 


cen 


P ressure oil file dollar has recently 
increased because the, central banks 
of many countries have not boosted their 

reserves with dolors. .' 

From the end World War II to 191% 
dollar amounts , to the tune of twq-dlgjt 
billion figures, were taken up by. central 
banks , which,wanted ,tq increase reserves 
by boosting dollar holdings. 

From 1950 lo (he end of 1977, the 
central banks of . all Western countries 
increased their reserves in the form of 
special drawing, rights (SDR) from 
49,700 million to 260,000 SDRs (One 

SDR equalled 1.20 (JS dollars at the end 
of 1977). 

The United States,' which held about 

Mf. the world’s foreign exchange' re¬ 
serves after World War II, reduced its 
reserves during the same period from 
24.300 million to 16,000 million SDRs. 
The other central banks combined 
boosted their reserves by 218,600 mil¬ 
lion SDRs, wflli the Bundesbank taking 
the lion’s share. Its reserves; which iff 
IWO amounted to 200 million SDRS, 

rose to 32,700 million by the end of 
1977. 1 

' Dollars were used for lft$ largest 1 part 
or (here Increased' foreign exchange re¬ 
serves. Overall gold reserves rose slightly 
hjr about 7,000 million SDRs until 1965. 

Tiic increase of reserves of the central 
banks of the IMF was oven srunllcr and 
□id not rise until the redistribution of 


- T- J \\ • ; L 

The dollar has always enjoyed a prime 

position (and still does) as a central 
""J currency. Of the 218,600 
million SDRs held as a reserve by cen- 

.■ i 

Bundesbank’s 
assets less 

T '- i ‘ 

he Bundesbank’s assets In 1977 fell 

DM6,600 million, com pared 
vvitii DM3,000 million fn 1976. 

^The reason was the erosion of the 
cental bank s dollar holdings. 

Cold reserve, rose by DM64 million 
JJlP 77 due to Sold returned by the 

DM^inn of - 1977 » there were 
UM65.600 million, in notes (end df 

DM59,000 million) and DM 6,100 

muhon m com, (end of 1976: DM5,700 
miinojiji • ; . 

(Well a at Sonntag, 16 AprU 1978) 

T he Bundesbank's report for S 9 > 7 , 
just presented, attributes the low 

Kv 7 o\ni!i ° f few - y“rs prima- 
my to inadequate investment due to In¬ 
come distribution at, the expense or hu- 

^ p ^», and . flj* °Wcd cost pf environ- 
mental protection. 

thJ k W i nl ?! ban ^ poinls 10 a study by 

|ho Ko Institute .which says trade and 
industry spent DM 8^00 million on en- 

97no r |977 P r teClI(>n n,Msures from 

SSJS’ "* " CCn ' 0f ,otal P'“‘ 

< J UC *° environment 
SiJnhj" h Pt0W) 5, nscn W* more 

h J“* W* that the new costs 
bMn P* on investment decisions, 
thus hampering growth potential. , 

i no change, in income distribution 
hssjbo dampened Ihc incIiniC to 

% 


ftal banks outside the United States as 
of tile end of. 1977* 19*200 million 
were held in the form, of foreign ex¬ 
change - most of it in dollars. \ 

The' central hanks :have acquired 
160,000 million SDRs ; In' dollars to bol- ; 
ster I heir reserves since ! 1950 and have 
thus financed a considerable part of: US 
balance of payments deficits. 

Thtse amounts have varied consider-/ 
ably from year' to year: Having reaohed 
the record <of 27,300 million SDRs, they 
dropped to 4,200 million in 1975, rising 
to a record high of more 1 than 30,000 
million in 1977. ... T , 

This is largely attributable to the 
stocking of the Bank of England’s for¬ 
eign exchange reserves to the tune of 
16,000 million dollars. Another element 
was purchases by some central banks to 
bolster the dollar - primarily the Bun¬ 
desbank, which bought billions worth of 
dollars to halt its decline; 

This was due to the fact that since 
last aulunin the world's money and capi- 
tat markets have no longer (been prepar- 
ed to absorb freely flodtihg dollars. Even 
some ccnttel banks had begun.to reduce 
their dollar' supply ratherlhon increase 

It. . • ; . 

Notwithstanding the abolishment of 
the comhiltnicnt to exchange dollars.for 
gold on: international commodity mark¬ 
ets on 15 August 1975, the dollar re¬ 
mained the standard currency in intema- 

^ though! its exchange 

rate fluctuations and its pronounced 
downward trend gave rise to discomfit. 
But what was to replace it? 

The IMF, pressed by the United States 
and dnven by the-ambition to increase 
i s own importance 1 in international set¬ 
tlements as a kind of new world curren¬ 
cy through special drawing rights, is 
pureumg a policy aimed at eliminating 

gold from our monetary system still fur¬ 
ther. , „ 

But international trade shows little in¬ 
carnation to make use of SDRs with their 
fluctuating rates as ah accounting unit, 

let alone as legal tender. ; 

' t Of the strdrigest currencies'« present 
fth 6 Japanese yen,-the Swiss fJane'and 
the deulschemarkX the yen Is the least 
at ractive due t 6 ; its'frequent exchange 

;; $wlti 6 iland; with 1 defensive rteks- 

mflux . 6f money' froih 
abfoAA • w?ri£g above all to prevent ahy 

us ? Synis* frape fis a' reserve pur- 


' 1 ■ I 

Bundesbank blame 


on wage ■ 
investme: 


■jl. ■>. 


i) 


* 

i i: 


Labour incomes have risen dls pra p 0r . 
lionalely lo the overall development of 
earnings in the past few years. This the 

XS. ™ “f “PeaseM 

Disregarding private householders’> in- 

SS“ •??“ * J* >3 income ta, 

, "l,? n - SC? andl lh e 'tote’s capital 

dimi. P® ' neomia of Private indivi- 
uuals from business ventures in 1977 

were atoM 53 per cent higher than in 


rency, fearing more risks than advan¬ 
tages. 

The same can be said for the Federal 
Republic of Germany, with its ecpnomic 
potential which, though . considerably 
larger than that of Switzerland, is never¬ 
theless much smaller than- that of the 
United States.. , * 

Some foreign central banks seem to 
have started to increase their deutsche- 
mark holdings inordinately - in other 
words, in excess of the needs for current 
transactions. .. . 1 ; . 

But even so, the German currency 
cannot replace the dollar as a reserve 
currency, let ilorie os a standard mon- 
etaiy unit in international trade. 

HkinzPentzlirf 
'(Dio We'ltj 10 April 1978) 

1 i. I;. , ; (> 

Bonn lowers 

■ i 

, growth aim' 

T he Bonn government has amended 
its growth target downward. 

/Finance Minister Hans iMatthOfer told 
his opposite numbers in the Under Ca¬ 
binets that Bonn now expects an average 
annual real growth of .only four-per cent 
from; 1?79 to 1982. . 

'The/ federal government's i medium- 
range fisdal plan had assumed an annual 
growth' of 4.5 per cent. ■■ . .,. 

This downward amendment means tax 
revenues tin .198! will be about 

DM13,000 million. Ipwer than: originally 
Planned. , , , & f. 

Herr Matthfifer explained the “work¬ 
ing hypothesis" tfor government budgets 
(federal, state ■ and ■ local); for the next 
years and the projection of medium- 
range fiscal planning. • 

Federal, state andi. local; 'expenditures 
next year are to rise by only 5.5 to six 

ifiJEL 10 . DM46, » 500 million or 
DM463,0 0 0 million, the increase for 
1978 being ten per cent. 

t The federal budget in 1979 is to rise 
by between five and 5.5 per cent to be- 
B DM199,000 million to 
DM200,000 million; Under budgets are 
expected to:rise to about DM191,000 
triUIion. 

Combined public revenues 'In 1979 
8 - U{i by seVen P er ce «t 

in 1980 by 6.5 per cent arid in'the two 
following years by eight per cent. each. ' 

towm 1 def ‘ cit5 to w - “vered by 

mfUrnri - 'W-,n n f t0 ab(lut DM53,000 
5 &nn“ K fnliirig to "between 

M-J.'OLfSWOO »IH 

According to Herr Matthbfeif," if 

mams thestate's task'to iuppdh econo- 

mic growth in the comihi yeard while 

reducing budgetary deficits.' 1 

(MU nc hirer. Merkyr, 14 AprU 1V7S) 

profits have pre- 
r bu ? 1! ! esses fr °m accumulat- 
lisks. 1 Cap tDl t0 incased 

These brakes on the economy fhe te- 
port says, were further aggravated by 
numerous Obstacles due td tlKfmc* 

1 . , 1^1 1 .1 1 " . 

, Changes in foreign exchange parities 

have, to say the lU ei®K 
[Pdge german industry bn foreign 
reducea ixport profit, andT- 
creased he number of businesses having 
lo maintain their positions on overseas 
markets by accepting temponp lqsses!^ 

The Bundesbank concludes, that th*. 

K t h e 0t S ° f the Ge ^n~ 

SX,™ comI J 8 years is .smaller than 
in the sixties.and early severities./ t< - V,* 

" 1 ! (HannoVar«ch« All*.meine (l ( 4 April t 9 78) 


Mark to rise 

still further? 

T he appreciation ot the deutsche. ' 
mark against the dollar is likely in 
continue in. 1978 and exceed the 1977 

rate of 84 per cent, says the Institute 
for the German Economy (IW) in * 
recent analysis; : . . a ; 

; From 1970 to 1977, the deutschemari 
appreciated against the dollar by 157 n~ 
cent. ' .v;,r* 

Taklng-into account the differencc in 
inflation rates of the Federal Republic of 
Germany and the United States, the an. 
predation is 47.2 per cent:based on con¬ 
sumer prices. In the export, price sector 

this reached only l 1.8 per cent. 1 
Since-' hourly wages in the United 
States are rising more slowly than in'' 
Germany, there is the curious situation 
that the appreciation in that sector 72 
per cent, is even higher than the appre- 
eratron of the dcutschemark on'foreign 
exchange ; markets: : 

While the change-of parities 1 1 has nol 
had a spectacular- effect-on ouriiforeign 
trade, the trend' iii tourism ami difecl 
investment changed conspicitquslyi n * 
I 97 °i. American tourists spent 
DM1,100 million 'in Germanyi This - was 
halved in 1973 and 1974, before rising 
Qgaihto more thhn DM800" ni ill ion. 
German tourist spending in the United 
States, which in 1970 was DM 640 - mil- 
lion, exceeded the one billion mark, in 
1976 and '1977, . , ., 

Ainerica had ■ a surplus only until 
1972, when this shifted in ■ Germany's 
favour. The flow of 'capital has also been 
reversed. Until 1974, the annual influx 
of US capital ranged between DM500 
million and DM1,600 million more tlian 
that going'out.-Singe 1975, Gonpaq in¬ 
vestors liave channelled more money to 
the United States than the other'vay 
around. 

. ^ rom 1970 to mid-1977, German 
investments in the USA rose' from 
DM1,800' million 1 to DMfrlOO" million, 
while US investments in this cdtintiy 
increased from 1 D M9,9O0 to DM18,400 
million. ! .■/ ,,j ,, 

1 ; (Ffankftiiter Ruiidkchau. 18.-Apri]il978) 

'Spending abroad 

■*: ^ . ,ii.. ;. : 0 .- 1 . -.I-.. !j,- 1 'fill',., 

nbliici 




* .bu^iriess, , ,'liay |' invested 
DM 16,00() million abroad iri the 
past three years.. .. 

According to the. Institute' for the 

German Economy, ' Cdidgriei'this large 

increase h) - direct ; inveshnents hasiiproi 
moted /rather than hamperedr.exports.iber, 
cause its prime, :objeotiye. wa$r tq; 
markets in the long-term,-,,,j 
The fact-that since, 1975,;GBfltnan;,bW 
siness has been 1 investing) more abroad 
than has been coming in iisjm^nly>^ 
tnbutable to, the heavy appreciatibrii of 

the deutschemarki and rising vwage opstd 

in this country., ... ; . ;it! 

'. Direct investmehts ■ abroadfiamouflUd 
to only; two ! pdr.-cent'iofn'domestic 
investments. .ir-h,-., .,j 1 „,;U M | K 

■ : -'"fii ..., ■■ v .(p|e Wdt,;^ ( 4p^ |9?8) 

Dramaticfall/ i 

' ’'' »■'- s,' ■■ 

■. in savinarsv 

T 1 ■ ■ J -i. 11 kt\ .'linilfyi.j 1 

he increase ot' savirigs./deposits in 

savings!-banks iri: the hfirst 'two 

months pf this. year. wait.dramatically 
kiwer 1 (25-per cfent)itIiah-m.Jaftuaiy.ail3 

February 1977. ,. 

' .During the sariie period NlastVy^h 
savings deposits iose by DM900 miliionj 

’ ' ‘■■'•I 1 (Welt.BRi.fioflhtag, tfrAptli19W 
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Companies blame ‘Stuttgart’ wage 
deals for reduced prospects 


T his year's wage agreements follow¬ 
ing the Stuttgart pattern have been 
severely criticised by a wide range of 
German industrial companies in polls 
conducted by Handelsblatt. 

The Stuttgart deal involved 5 per cent 
wage increases and safeguards for work¬ 
ers’ incomes. 

Companies, among them Esso, said 
there was a danger, as in 1977, in basing 
wage deals on excessively' optimistic 
ideas of the growth that could be 
achieved this year. Such deals were bad 
for expansion. 

The Income safeguards were consider¬ 
ed even more harmful because of their 
negative effect on investment. 

The' automation and streamlining 
investments planned for many areas 
would bring a bonanza for computer 
manufacturers. Ail companies interview¬ 
ed agreed that this industry would have 
no problems this year. 

Nixdorf expects sustained and lively 
demand at home and abroad. This is 
borne out by the influx of orders in the 
first quarter of this year, which rose by 
14.7 per cent over the same period last 
year. 1 1 ; 

IBM's production capacity is well uti¬ 
lised and orders are pouring in. 

All companies in this branch of busi¬ 
ness announced that, they intended to 
hire more staff. 

Office machine manufacturers are also 
optimistic, though they expect growth 
rates only in the domestic business, for¬ 
eign markets being sluggish, and there is 
no chance of additional employment.- 
The consumer goods, industry is pro¬ 
fiting from free-spending private con¬ 
sumers, reflecting the tax relief. 

Miele hopes to reach at least last 
year’s turnover. It expects domestic bu¬ 
siness to pick up, as opposed tp exports. 

Grundig pins its hopes on the soccer 
world champipnship,, hoping fpr a good 
turnover in the colour TV and video bu¬ 
siness, likely to provide an increase in 
domestic sales by eight to ten per cent 
above the average for the industry. 

Depreciation of foreign currencies and 
in some instances prohibitive VAT 
hamper exports. Business is distressed 
by growing import pressure, especially 
from Far East suppliers, and this has in¬ 
duced German competitors to resort to 
unfair practices when selling Far Eastern 
products under their own labels. 

In the camera sector, Agfa-Gevaert is 
relying on this year’s travel: business and 
the Photokina Show. -V 

Germany's paper and cardboard indus- 
tiy is also optimistic.* We- expect, ■ says 
FeldmDhle AG, that the present good 
demand will.be sustained until tlie end of 
the year. ";'. V S' 

The construction industry Is cautious¬ 
ly optimistic - 7 . primarily due tp domes-, 
tic business; Foreign business Is beconv 
ing increasingly difficult The, nqfhbef of 
tenderers Iras increased arid Asian con-; 
struction companies . are ; giving stiff 
competition due to cheap labour. 

Construction has shown a slight 
upward trend at home recently, though 
it is uncertain whether this, Will be Sus- 
talhed;. • • 

.: Ithe, generally loore optiipistic mood. 
^ Supported; by suppliers; to the 99$' 
struction .industry. . Thus, for.-instance;' 
Etemit AG is cOnrident^ hopingilo re- 
ceive' new'impulses for the rest of- the 
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year through the amendment of the en¬ 
ergy-saving law. 

Villeroy & Boch expects an increased 
turnover in sanitation ceramics and tiles 
if the positive development in the build¬ 
ing of one and two-family homes 
continues. 

Pegulan AG expects general economic 
development for the rest of the year to 
be satisfactory. The same applies to the 
platerglflss industry, whose ■' optimism 1 
stems from the building boom and live¬ 
ly demand from the automobile indus¬ 
try. 

The automobile industry has for some 
years been in the vanguard! of the up¬ 
swing. VW, Daimler-Benz, BMW, Opel 
and Ford all forecast a continuation of 
the auto booin, though perhaps not with 
the record sales of 1977. 

The hampering of exports by the dol¬ 
lar weakness has been registered with 
displeasure, but due to full order books 
there is no reason for immediate con¬ 
cern. 

Germany's automobile manufacturers 
also view the pressure from foreign 
competitors with equanimity. Their op¬ 
timistic sales expectations show in large 
investments by all manufacturers. 

Things are, spmewhut different in the 
commercial' vehicle sector.' There Daiin- 


E conomic Affairs Minister ,Otto Graf 
Lambsdorff has warned against illu¬ 
sions concerning the world economy in 
oh address to the'American Chamber of 
Commerce in Germany. : 

While adhering to the OECD strategy 
to secure sustained economic growth, he 
rejected new government measures to 
boost investment and other inflationary 
moves. 

Instead, Graf Lambsdorff favoured the 
convoy theory rather than the locomotive 

thesis. 

Disputes between friends, he said, 
should be settled jointly. He called on 
the members of American companies 
represented in the Federal Republic of 
Germany and; West Berlin not to permit 
themselves to be made insecure. There 
was no reason to dramatise problems. 

According to him, it was not enough 
to stimulate demand through massive 
state investment programmes. 

Tf w? dre to achieve Our objective of 
sustained growth, we not only need sti¬ 
mulation of demand but also monetary 
■ discipline and stemming the cost deve- 
■ loptnent." 

The unwarranted idea that some 
countries could build up steam and ao^ 

• celerate the train of the world economy 
Wpqld oieariy overtax the "locomotive 
countries" Graf Lambsdorff igid. 

But even the so-called convoy theory 
was based on the fallacious assumption 
that adequate, growili ; Irt'Thei world eco- 
- nojny can be reolis?,d by. /deqi^nd $Umu- 

. 1' 1.:;J s: .i!l i * ! I'i!'.V 

x , , Inste?4 Here Lambsriorff said, ;Wes* 
tern .governments should matter-df-factly 
m recognise ..thelimits » within.', which 
: i . growth . without', inflation icoidd- be 
achieved. 


ler-Benz holds tliat the deterioration of 
the export markets in the past few 
months can only partially be offset by 
livelier home demand.. 

The good automobile business has its 
effects on mineral oil processing for 
carburettor fuel, where demand is ex¬ 
pected to increase, while demand for 
light and heavy heating oil will dimi¬ 
nish, says German Shell. 

The oil industry will thus have to 
come to terms with stagnation or a one 
to two per cent mini-growth for 1978. 
Investments are concentrated on re¬ 
placements, modernisation and explora¬ 
tion. In personnel there is a trend 
towards paring doWn the payroll. 

The dampened prospects of the oil 
industry reflect the worries of one df its 
main buyers: the chemical industry. 

Based on the first quarter of this year, 
it can be assumed that 1978 will be dif¬ 
ficult, says BASF, seeing no improve¬ 
ment in the next few months. 

Chemische Werke HOIs, where busi¬ 
ness is worse than a year ago and where 
197S is expected to be worse than 1977, 
views the situation the same way. 

Prospects in pharmaceuticals arc only 
slightly better. Boehringcr reports that 
business has been diminishing conti¬ 
nuously since 1976 and forecasts a 
moderate growth of three to four per 
cent. 

Bciersdorf and Henkel expect stagna¬ 
tion or very slight improvement. 

. Hailing development murks Lin- elec¬ 
trical. engineering industry. According to 


Lambsdorff warns 


on economic 


illusions’ 


■ e- +• 




%W. 


NIP 


IfWjs 

Eoonpmio Affairs MinisterGraTLambir 
dorff: no new government measures 

.• r..=.(.■ t : . ..'1 Mil ih (Photo! SvenSlinon) 
fii ,b-'<r.lm.fl -ji'ji: r,i Ini; 

t; |l 9 „reQ 9 m.mei)fi?d . : the.mamtenanpe,pf 
free and open markets as a Tpajpr ^at¬ 
tribution by national economies to adap¬ 
tation to ■ structural' changes arid the only 
defence tfgklnst'a revival of proftiefiori* 
ism» . ■■■ ..• .•■’! -i 5 • : 

:i The Minister; quoted - Gdtt 15 fitcretary- 
KSenerei 1 Oliyiet ■ Long: ^Sricial pekoe 'it 
the ; cost of ecohbrtiic inefficiency 1 arid 


Siemens, AEG and SEL, any improve¬ 
ment this year will depend on foreigh 
, demand. j 

Due to the dollur depreciation, rising 
; costs and the continued poor' business 
;on. m^pr foreign markets assessment^ 

• for 1978 are cautious. :■ I 

As a result of imports, prices on the 
domestic market are expected to, come 
) under pressure. There 1 is a rising fmpprt 
. not only of consumer but also of capital 
j goods. ) 

! The specialised sector of telephone 
manufacturers differs In its forecasts. 
'While detewe is very cautious in its ex¬ 
pectations, ..Telefonbau and Normnlzei} 
expect satisfactory growth rotes. * 

In mechanical engineering there Iras 
been no major change over 1977. Many 
f companies expect growth rates similar to 
last year. There is rising pressure from 
Japan, the United States and France in 
such standard products as construction 
»and mining machinery. . i 

Plant construction, one of H 19 
showpieces of .Germany's export indus¬ 
try, is divided in its opinions. 

: Some companies, among them Uhdc, 
register no improvement worth mention¬ 
ing in projects on international markets 
and expect no noticeable improvement 
for 1978; others like Linde, and Babcock 
expect satisfactory business with in¬ 
creased orders. 

i They all agree, however, that llio 
competitiveness of Gentian plant man¬ 
ufacturers has diminished. 

Sliignntion with only slightly positive 
trends at home is the keyword in optical 
and precision mechanics, as well as in 
glass, textiles and clothing. 

The aluminium industry is faced with 
the dilemma that this metal is interna¬ 
tionally traded on a dollar basis, which 
means the industry bears the brunt of 

lWhr Lute Jla.Lt,I 

(Hnndelsblatt, 19 April 1978) 


diminished growth must be brittle and 
cannot last.” 

Those who hampered imports would 
soon find their export chances at risk. 

Import restrictions, Herr Lambsdorff 
'said, had of necessity to thwart growth 
land jeopardise jobs, especially in indus¬ 
trial countries. 

Economic and monetary policy should 
not be viewed from short-range perspec¬ 
tives, both in national policy and the 
world economy. ! 

< He reminded his audience that “eco- 
jnomic forces are stronger than bad 
Ideas” (Milton Friedman). Good Ideai 
lhad to impart new impulses to the eco-j 
|nomy, ’ 

‘ The depreciation of (he; dollar, lid 
said, was banning the 1 competitiveness 
.of the German economy. 

■■ The speedy passing of i an energy-; 
(saving programme in the Uriited States 1 
ieptrid relieve the dollar of some ptos- 
jsure^oreftvr • ?jt'Wps riSfesssry to estab-r 
jlish abalahce bltiveen.grbtyfh^snd-sta-' 
jbllity to bring the dollar-exchange ratq 
back to normal. 1 

: Graf Lambsdorff welcomed the fact 
(that the flow of' capital between thdE 
{United States and Germany — for manyj 
■years a one-way street — was now being 
!reversed and flowing more heavily into 
Ithe United States. . I 

] The American Chamber of Commerce, 
in Germany established iq Berlin iri 
1903, has survived two world.ifirs.VI ' 1 
■ With Its dual seat in' FMnklyH..amf 
[Berlin, .it emphasises its ties with . Uta 
former capital, of Geritiahy. ‘TtSj 1 ),'40p 
niembdrs make' It' a Bridge r for 1 Gepnoh-; 
-American relations in business.- ' <| 

\ Peter Weeitz \ 

' “ r —*(«•»•«, IS'April 19 * 78 ) 
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| RESEARCH 

Transport scientists call for 
Tear-free’ safety belts 


D riving in West Germany strains 
motorists to the limits of their abil¬ 
ity, the congress of the German Society 
for Transport Medicine in Frankfurt was 
told tills week. 

The congress was held in conjunction 
with th ^Deutsche Verkehrswacht (Ger¬ 
man traffic safety society). 

Ways of compensating for performance 
shortcomings was the main subject. 

The first expert opinion In transport 
medicine dates back to 1832 when a 
Nuremberg committee of doctor decided 
speeds over 40 km/h could be lethal to 
man. 

The congress chairman. Professor Karl 
Luff, Frankfurt, who has gone into traf¬ 
fic accident research over the past 30 
years, said, in an interview with Frank¬ 
furter Rundschau about safety belts that 
it was very regrettable that, in spite of 
information campaigns, the response 
from the public was lukewann at best. 
That safety belts protect the motorist 
from fatal and minor injury was shown 
by statistics. 

A “workgroup for accident mecha¬ 
nics" at Zurich University gave details 
of comprehensive accident analyses and 
extensive tests which proved that ad¬ 
verse effects from safety belts amount to 
no more than one per cent. 

But despite positive information about 
its protective effects, the safety belt 
gives a feeling of anxiety to many 
motorists. 


Seventy-five per cent of interviewees 
expressed the fear that helpers in an 
emergency might be unable to unclasp 
the belt. ' ; 

Sixty per cent felt that there was a 
great danger of being burnt alive while 
held firmly by the belt. 

The Swiss researchers felt that more 
information would not change these 
unwarranted fears. For psychological reas¬ 
ons, it would be best to introduce belt 
systems that solved the problem, reduc¬ 
ing fears generally dubbed the “being 
trussed syndrome". 

■ The best solution, they said, would lie 
in a special locking device that, in-a 
series of collisions, would unlock auto¬ 
matically after the last impact. 

Tests at the Frankfurt Battelle Insti¬ 
tute, Frankfurt, showed that the “geome¬ 
try” of the belt was of paramount im¬ 
portance. Badly designed belts could 
cause injury. 

The objective was to find ways to.im¬ 
prove safety. 

High-speed cameras making more 
than 1,000 exposures per second showed 
that the positioning of the belt anchor¬ 
ing points, the construction of the seat 
and the stiffness of the belt were deci¬ 
sive for safety. 

The difference between hard and soft 
seals was telling. In the latter, the but¬ 
tocks and the lower abdomen sometimes 
slip below the pelvis belt, thus making 
it cut into the stomach region (“subma¬ 


rining effect”). The shoulder belt slips to 
the neck, bringing the danger of stran¬ 
gulation. 

Hard seats, on the other hand, behave 
better on impact: the initial position 
remains virtually unchanged, the upper 
body is not corkscrewed out of the belt, 
there is no submarining effect and the 
backlash of the head is sufficiently 
weak. Too comfortable seating can thus 
be lethal. 

Technicians at the Battelle Institute 
recommended that an “integrated seat- 
belt system” and, above all, belt tensio¬ 
ners should be introduced. 

The integrated scat-belt system would 
have all anchoring pqints for the belt on 
the seat. Shifting of the seat to accom¬ 
modate people of different sizes would 
not change the position of the belt. 

The disadvantages of wrong belt an¬ 
choring could thus be eliminated. The 
forces acting on the belt would be sup¬ 
ported by the seat and the belt anchor¬ 
ing. 

The belt tensioner prevents looseness 
caused by clothing and the film-spool 
effect. As a result, the belt is always 
light around the body, keeping the pas¬ 
senger in position. 

According to the Battelle technicians, 
the tensioner was the most effective 
modern belt. Industry should press 
development so that it amid be mass- 
produced as soon as possible. 

Other topics concerned the safety of 


two-wheel vehicles, whose accident in¬ 
cidence has been growing. 

As opposed to cars, where the number 
of injuries has remained unchanged de¬ 
spite more accidents, and the number of 
deaths has fallen (primarily thanks to 
safety beltsX the number of motorcy¬ 
clists killed and injured has risen mark¬ 
edly. 

In 1976, a record number of -2,091 
motorcyclists (in all cc categories) were 
killed. Another 28,836 motorcyclists suf¬ 
fered severe injuries. 

A study by the Forensic Medicine In¬ 
stitute of MQnster University provided 
interesting figures. 1 

In Denmark, 80 per cent of motorcy¬ 
clists driving machines of less than 
100 cc who were killed in road accidents 
had suffered severe head injuries. About 
two-thirds died of them: SI per cent 
would probably have survived had they 
worn crash helmets. 

An analysis of 4,126 motorcycle acci¬ 
dents in Westphalia also showed that 
head injuries dominated. The size of the 
bike made little difference. 

The few accidents involving motorcy¬ 
clists driving less than SOcc machines 
and wearing helmets showed that hend 
injuries were markedly fewer and less 
severe than among those without hel¬ 
mets. 

Worldwide studies show that even at 
an impact speed of between 20 and 
30 km/li, severe head and brain injuries 
occur on the unprotected head. 

The transport medicine specialists ur¬ 
gently called on lawmakers to make 
crash helmets compulsory, even for the 
tower cc motorcycles, and to provide 
better traffic training for the (mostly 

yoimt) drivers. rMlidm Line 

i frankfurter KimUsduiii, 15 April 191*1 
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German disappearing under technical 
Tower of Babel linguist meeting warns 


I n . recent years German, like most Ian* 
gauges, has become riddled with scion- 
tiflc and technical terminology speakers 
warned at the 14th annual conference of 
Hie Mannheim Institute of the German 
Language. 

. The conferences subject was ^Special¬ 
ist terminology and everyday language.” 

Gerhard Stickcl, director of the insti¬ 
tute, lint the danger clrarly: “Things 
cannot go ( on like this. The ordinary ci¬ 
tizen Is manipulated by all kinds of jar¬ 
gon. As a consumer he is manipulated 
by the language of advertising, ns d pa¬ 
tient by medical, as a plaintiff by legal 
find as a citizen by bureaucratic termino¬ 
logy." 

Words of admirable clarity. Not all 
the 250 linguists from 18 countries who 
attended the Mannheim conference ex¬ 
pressed themselves this clearly. 

Technical and scientific subjects lend 
to use their own specialist terminology 
and many terms are assimilated into or¬ 
dinary language. The demarcation line 
between these terms It ns not been drawn. 
Indeed it would be quite legitimate to 
talk of the dominance of science and 
scientific terminology in the language of 
the 20tli century. 

There is nothing new in itself about 
this problem. There was specialist ter¬ 
minology in the classical disciplines of 
philosophy. astronomy, theology and 
geometry in the ancient world. 

Then there was the specialist language 
wri hentitetartt during the 
Middle Ages. There has always been a 
reluctance in specialist circles to allow 

outsiders to peep at their linguistic 
cards. 

In recent yews specialisation has be¬ 
come narrower, the number of branches 
of science has expanded and the Babel 

of jargon and terminologies has become 
deafening. 

President lleincmann condemned the 

development in 1973: “It sometimes 

seems as if a strange form of unreason 

is using language as a means of leading 

us back to the guild system of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages. 

‘'There are many guilds among us to¬ 
day. all using their owu special lan¬ 
guages and maintaining these languages 

with an assiduity worthy of a better 
co use ■ 

The coining of new terms has grown 

H a i» pe l ,n reccnt Ta pani!* 

fL*J tK WpW £ r08reK of modern 
J ivvn^i- ^ registered in the 

S« ,sc,Irinei l8U8ht ta German mi - 

New subject areas are continually 

Museum honours 

Lessing age 

TP !S L or,ner Duke August Library in 
J. WolfcnblHld, renovated for DM1.4 
million by Lower Saxony, will open to 
Ihe pubhc on April 15 under the new 

name of the Museum of Lessing and llis 
Age. 

The museum Is in the house where 
pact and playwright Gotthold Ephraim ' 

?“ l !!U PC,,! - lhe 11 years of Ws 

, J 6 opening marks the beginning 
of celebrations marking the 250th anniv¬ 
ersary of his birth. 

(Oto Welt,, April 19TB) 


.:f : -y, r~ i 

,««««w - 

* ; ... : ..:••! -H.*l a* .7 h: 'b ft? V 

creating new vocabularies. There are 3.5 
million terms in the field of organic 
chemistry today, 250,000 in medicine, 
60,000 in electronics. 1 
This Is not ail. Ere/i more accessible 
spheres such as economy, finanfce, trade', 
sport, politics and culture devotedly tend 
their specialist terminologies. 

Everyday Innguagc can assimilate and 
integrate a number of these coinages. 
Yet never before has the gap between 
Ore entry of a word into the common 
language and its reduction' to a mere 
slogan been smaller than it is today. 

One example is the term “quality of 
life” ( Lelwnsqualitaf) which Erhard Ep- 
plcr, Badcn-Wlirtlomberg SPD clialrman, 
took over from Engl Is cl i sociology and 
used as ammunition iii a national elec¬ 
tion campaign. There arc few speakers 

who can use this term without a certain 
irony these days. 

The process by which each scientific 
discipline coins its own language cannot, 
as many linguists argue, be attributed 
only to an elitist competitiveness among 
the disciplines. Oficn the words answer 
a need for brevity and speed of com¬ 
munication, a kind of secret code among 
people working in the sonic field. 

One can even argue that in many 
cases everyday language is simply in cap- 
able of describing scientific processes. 
An example from the optics of colour 
may illustrate this: there are about 500 


T he theme of the Constance litera¬ 
ture forum organised by the Ger¬ 
man, Austrian and Swiss Book Trade 
Associations last week was the teaching 
of literature in schools. 

Productive reading, as Walter Jens 
wrote recently, is a toUgh business, ob- 
viously too hard for the majority of 

people who rarely, If ever, read books. 

Jttrg Seel bach of the German Book 
Trade Association said statistics showed 
that 80 per cent of all children leaving 
secondary modem and technical schools 
[Hauptschulen and ReaJschulen ) were 
non-readere, that is, they no longer read 
books. And this despite having learned 
to read and studied literature at school 
How is this lapse into a hew form of il» 
literacy to be explained? 

Most of the researchers and teachers 
at the conference were highly critical of 
S 10 1 reading is taught in schools. 

Prof. k. Doderer of the Frankfurt Insti¬ 
tute for Research Into Books for Young 
People went so far as to say that the 
way literature was taught in schools put 

many young people off books. ; 

Doderer pointed to the schizophrenia 
among many pupils who had one book 
on their desk and were reading another 
under it. Literature teaching was too 
concerned with ; conveying knowledge 
which could be tested and did not allow 
enough time for pupils to increase their 
literary sensitivity and read books of 
their own choosing. 

Professor Malic Dahrendorf com- 
p ained that children's and young peo- 
plea hooka formed a kind of ghetto to 


shades between red and pink which 
cannot be. described in ordinary lan¬ 
guage. Recourse to ciphers and numbers 
is not only sensible but unavoidable. 

The use of specialist terminology is 
more problematic when specialists have 
to explain these , terms to the dayman. 
Science journalists and the writers of 
textbooks have made considerable -efforts 
in recent years to act as mediators be¬ 
tween specialist, terminology and the 
layman, i but we still come up against 
forbidding, apparently insuperable lin¬ 
guistic barriers. 

Here ore a few familler examples: 
'The new aspect here is that not only 
cost but also liquidity considerations 
play a port when the employer is con¬ 
templating the substitution of labour by 
capital 1 * (from the business news section 
of a weekly.) 

1 “If a person has practical control of 
an object on behalf of another in this 
person's household or place of business, 
or in a similar function, as a result of 
which he receives instructions from this 
other person, then only this other per¬ 
son is to be regarded as the owner.” 
(from the BUigerliclies Gesetzbuch). 

“These films arc finally directed 
against the imperialism of language with 
its linear, unnatural movement and the 
picture themselves plead the cause of 
simultaneity” (a film review in a daily 
paper.) 

“BMW drivers. You know the defer¬ 
ence between a rear axle and a oblique 
steering rear axle" (an advertisement in 
a car magazine.) 

“When considering what kind of co- 


Book trade is 
unhappy over 

non-readers 

ithemselves and were largely ignored by 
,literature teachers in schools. 

Wlwt can be changed in the way lite- 

.rature Is taught in schools? 

: Professor Th. Lewandowski of Col- 
ogne Teachers* Training College pre¬ 
sented a scheme for an alternative form 
of teaching reading which aroused a 
great deal of controversy. 

The reader, according to Lewandowski 
«n only get out of the text what he 
considers to be the sense. What counts 
then is not the content of the text but 
research on the process of reading and 
understanding itself. 

Attempli to help children appreciate 
literature and judge it for themselves are 
not legitnnate “when factual, contentual, 

l£S.» political ospects - are 

„,,3“ chin « 10 read should mainly be 
about teaching the reader, that is |m. 

,h * "*l process and helping 
him to find out the sense.” B 

These extreme theses were bound to 
i be provocative. The notion that literature 
Ims an autonomous meaning is rejected 

4nd ,. the teachin « of literature deeded 
to the mere teaching of readers - a 
theory m which the quality of the text 
is no longer of any importance. (It was 
significant that Lewandowski gave, no 


loured television to buy, I kept a 
coming across ‘self-converging tftli 
picture tubes.' This is a typical exam* 
of completely incomprehensible vocak 
lary which only confuses the customer 
Could you tell me what self-convent 
picture tubes means and would J 
recommend them? ” (A reader's letter^ 
TVmagazine.) 1 

The last example comes from the ares 
where, specialist terminology "dbes = the 
greatest harm - advertising. Advertise, 
ments use all kinds of specialist terms 
quite shamelessly, mainly from science 
and technology, as part of their psycholfi. 
glcnl warfare. The customer gets the fa. 

pressiori he is being given factual in. 

formation when in fact lie is : beiiig de¬ 
ceived. 

Advertising experts know how 1 they 
ran play on positive and negative emo- 
tional responses using terms such « 
“medical" “natural” and “bacteria" and 
by stringing meaningless scientific term* 
with high-sounding Greek and Latin 
roots one after the other. , i 

Professor Helmut Gipper of Mflnst« 
says that “what Is sensible in the scien¬ 
tific disciplines is abused and becomes 
total nonsense in the hands of admen.” 

Things cannot go on like this, was the 
conclusion readied by the linguists at 
Mannheim. The sciences should hot use 
language as a barrier to keep out the 
enquiring layman and the admen should 
stop manipulating customers with their 
intimidating and patronising use of 
scientific terms. 

This can be no more than a Appeal. 
Language cannot be regulated. Practically 
all those at the conference warned about 
the dangers of this gigantic linguistic 
lower of Babel. There were a number of 
comparisons with the linguistic tyranny 
of Orwell’s }9S4. One linguist said: 
“The year 1984 is not far away for the 
German language." 

He was exaggerating of course. But 
only slightly. yte Cote i 

(Hannoverache Allgemeiiie, 13 April I9T|] 


indications as to what books would nr 
place the present canons of literature 
prescribed in the schools.) i 

The second part of the conference 
was concerned with less controversial 
practical suggestions. j 

It was urged that school libraries 
should be better equipped, children 
should be encouraged to read out of 
school, that literature should be inte¬ 
grated In other subjects and that chil¬ 
dren should be encouraged to do their 
own creative writing. | 

Speakers stressed that literary educ¬ 
tion was not the sole task of thP 
schools. Swiss educationist Professor fi 
Thomke pointed out that literary educa¬ 
tion did not begin at school and schoc 1 
could not make up for what had beei 
omitted at home. 

This does not end the need for educa 
tlonists, teachers and school authority 
to analyse the way literature is taugh 
and be self-critical. If the German Read 
ing Society is to achieve anything will 
Its book tips for school-leavers, thei 
something has to be done soon and nf 
only in literature lessons at school. 

It seems incredible that children wh 
irave been at school for nine or te 
years still need to be told that the woi 
Bibhothek (library) has nothing to t 
with discotheque. 

As one expert put it: “You can sa 
the same fqr books as for' fresh ajr. Thi 
are there for everyone, but not everyor 
makes the same use of them. Sore 
people only breathe because fey hat 

TO* i* 

(HandsUblflU, 17 April 197 
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ofAlbrecht Durer 


A lbrecht DQrer died ,450 :years ago 
.this month. Although ,hc has been 
called “the most German of painter?” 
his father cameifrom the Hungarian.vil¬ 
lage of Aytos i and later moved.! to Nu¬ 
remberg. . x . .. 

In his lifetime.DQrer. was idolised and 
on many of his paintings he portrayed 
himself as a saint next to .the Madonna. 

In the years since his death, Dflrer's 
reputation lias gone through many 
phases. At times he has been. extrava¬ 
gantly praised, at time? condemned with 
equal force. Lie has never been ignored, 
indeed he has always fascinated everyone 
interested in art. Goethe accused him of 
having a “formless, unbridled, imagina-. 
tion." i r-. ■ 

When DEIrer died suddenly.at the age 
of 57, famous humanists such as Eras¬ 
mus of Rotterdam, Luther and Philipp 
Metonchthon mourned him os “the ro¬ 
ne wer of antiquity In Germany,” a paint¬ 
er who had become famous throughout 



by the. Nuremberg turner and copper 
engraver Georg Wolfgang Knprr had a 
more decisive influence on the Roman¬ 
tic view of Dilrer. Knott's “Speeches 
from the realm of the dead between the 
world famous artists Albrecht Dilrer and 
Raphael d’Urbino” provided the material 
nnd the perspective for the Herzensgies- 
sungeit (Effusions of the Heart) written 
by a 24-year-old Erlangen student, Wol- 
hclm Wackenroder - a work that took 
Germany by storm. 

Wackenroder gives us this picture: “In 
our mind's eye we see. Master Albrecht 
Dilrer sitting, on his stool, .working with- 
a childlike, almost touching eagerness 
at a piece of.wood, reflecting on his 
mirid*s design mid how . ; to execute it, 
looking at his work again and again. 1 
see his large room with its panelled 
walls.” 

The emphasis is not on Dilref's work 
but mainly oh an imagined state of 
mind. Wackenroder's book is a celebro-' 
tion of the Dilrer who painted the Ato- 
rienlebcn and Hieronymus im Gchiius. 
The, intelligent theoretician is complete¬ 
ly forgotten, the man who hated the 
“busy carving uway" which the Roman¬ 
tics believed he so enjoyed. Wackenro- 
der’s image of Dilrer is full of senti¬ 
ment, pain and melancholy. 

The wave of enthusiasm for Diircr re¬ 
ached its highest point in 1828. Artists 
from alt over Germany travelled to 
Nuremberg to take part in the cele¬ 
brations In the Johannls cemetery and 
the town hall. DUrer was hailed as “The 
Reformer" and “Father of German Art." 
Ludvyig I commissioned Christian Rauch 
to make the first bronze statue ever of an 
artist. 


Dilrer's Christos a/s Schmerzensmann • 

. , (Photoi; Katalog) 

iurope for his prints and the writer of 
terceptive theoretical articles. '< 

Shortly after his death the Church 
tonoured him. At tye Council of. Trent 
n 1563 he'andthe Italfoii painter Ci- 
nabue were named as the two finest 
Christian painters of the pasj and held 
up as models for for imitation. 

By 1600 the demand; i for his works 
vas so great that it could pot be niet 
from the large private collection in- Nu¬ 
remberg alone. DUrer copies,‘imitations 
md fakes abounded.■ . -m ■ ■ ■ 

The anniversaries of'his birth and de- 
*th were celebrated as early as the 17th 
century. His dissertations on ^measure¬ 
ment, proportion and the building of 
fortifications were translated into several 
European languages. ' In' the f followingl 
dentury, too, art histories .and. encyclope¬ 
dias devoted large amounts of space to 
his works, which continued to be; held 
in high esteem 1 and to' 1 be in -great 
demand. • „' 1 ■ 

On his 200th anniversary in 1728 thfe 
first Dilrer biography appeared in Gbs- 
lar, written by ; Pastor Henrich; Conrad 
Arend. K was entitled ;, “A Memoir in 
honour .of one of the most 1 perfect 
artists of his and all following ages, ‘Al¬ 
brecht Dtirer.” ■ ’■ ,I , '' 1 1 " l! 

* The biography written ten years later 


This unbridled admiration was follow¬ 
ed by a period in which opinions about 
DQrer were more divided. Goethe, who 
as a young. man liad praised Dilrer for 
capturing the colourfulness of the world 
as in a mirror, complained of the “stiff¬ 
ness, sobriety, fearfulness and cxecessive 
uprightness* of his work. 

These qualities Goethe believed to be 
characteristic of Aifdeutso^ art. He clear¬ 
ly failed to realise how iquch he.and his 
illustrious, fellow artist had in .common. 
Dilrer, too, was looking, for a synthesis 
of idea and appearance, nature and art. 

In the mid-19tli century DUrer's writ¬ 
ings were published m book form in an 
attempt to make the historical personal¬ 
ity more familiar. At the same time the 
once-idolised artist became the target of 
masquerades nnd all kinds of tomfool¬ 
ery. 

lnviiution cards porimyed him as a 
fearsome .God the Father ‘ looking 
through the steam from a punch-bowl. 
His. works were reproduced at giveaway 
prices and often distorted in the process.: 

During the Biudermeicr era there was 
an' enormous amount of DQrer kitsch, 
including pipes nnd wutclipicves with 
his portrait- on'. A niostabaker even hit 
on the idea of portraying DQrer on one 
uf his cukes and culling the result (he 
"Transfiguration of Albrecht DQrer" 

During the last third of the 9th cen¬ 
tury, Dilrer was seen us the Pnnwplor 
Genmniac. The “Germanic" and “Hea¬ 
then" aspects of Ills work were acclaim¬ 
ed. Many anecdotes went the rounds 
about liis meetings with Emperor Maxi¬ 
milian uml a painting by Wilhelm Koi¬ 
ler shows the emperor holding Ihe 
artist's ladder. 

Approaches to Diircr this century 
have been more varied. He inspired the 
young Kirchnct's powerful woodcuts; 
Klee did variations un Diiiei's ili.uco.il 
drawing of : his mother; Giacometti im¬ 
itated a series of DQrer drawings in his 
sketchbook. Many catalogues and mon¬ 
ographs contain through analyses of 
his work. 


H einrich Mann was always interested 
in the impact of is works on his 
fellow countrymen. Occasionally he even 
had illusions. 

Speaking In 1929 of his satirical novel 
Der Unterton (Man of Straw), a fierce 
indictment of Wilhelminian society, 
Mann said: “it may enlighten the new 
generation if it cannot change the old.” 
Subsequent events proved how vain this 

hope was.,-, •: . .1 j 

Mann was one. of, the dqodipg figure? 
inj the! cultural life ( of t|ie .\Veipiar Re-, 
public ,-r a rote, which,, according,,to 
remarks in, bis., memoirs, Ein ■, ^falter 
wird besichtigt (An Age Reviewed) be, 
himself found.^uspect. He regarded his 
prominence hs a particular form of po¬ 
litical ineffectiveness. 

;H|a “painful departure from Europe 
niednt 1 tt}6. end" of his chapced' Of in- 
fencing bis German contemporaries: 
From 1940 he lived in ekild iri America. 
hi$ ’ work ftirgbtten. Blit at leafct lje liras 
spared the spectacle of thd two jiost-war 
German states using his work as ideolo¬ 
gical ammunition, with- iwlrich >to. pound- 
one another.< ■■ >i‘ 

. Renate Werner's collection .of texts on. 
Mann’s influence in Germany; contains 
an informative preface,, reliable textual 
b£pl a nations and references td relevant 

jsjjjfta j»: in 

‘'FratiBerner 1 is art expert oil’ farin' as 
she has' proved iri' her lengthy specialist 
study -1 on hid i early wor^ Skeptizisnws, 
Asthetizismus, Aktlvjsnius. Der frQhe 
Heinrich Maim -(DQsscldorf, 1972).’ 

.1 <She ^bas -hadr-to select and simplify 


Following the 
course of 
Heinrich Mann 


; • , 





Heinrich Manic, light for the,pew,gene? 
ration.,, ■ (^hotp:, lfe^resa) 

sontewhat for‘this edition arid has done j 

so imptesSivbly: She iirtcludes-exenipltiry 
articles bn Mann to' unddriirid how con-, 
troversial: a literary figure He was. i > ! ( 
tKe ; ifact that la .writer of ■ his i Oalibre 
had sdltittlq^ihfluence iS well .worth 1 reft 
fiectinglOTW L *‘i> 


The artist as saint: DQrer self-portrait 

B ■ 1 " , ■ ■ • l i , , 1 I 

The Nuremberg exhibition in 1971, 
the 500th anniversary of his birth, at¬ 
tempted to 1 sharpen our perception of 
DOrc^s historical context. Recently 
DQrer was the focal point of the exhibi¬ 
tion of German art at the Brussels Fu-- 
ropalia. On the' art market, the 
DM500,000 His water colour of an insect 
fetched was a record for a drawing by an 
old master. 

Today we do not admire DQrer so 
much for being the teacher of the 
nation us fur being a man who was con¬ 
stantly learning. His acute perception of 
nature and his analysis of the human 
psyche are Iris outstanding strengths. 

The English art historian Kenneth 
Clark, often critical of Durer elsewhere, 
believes his Melancholic is “one of the 
greatest prophetic documents of western 
civilisation. His prophetic viriun i; that 
iTtlhsuliuit can tie UoliujtJ tiuiu wii'n- 
in. 

Future gene rations will con li line to be 
fascinated by the work of Albrecht 
Dilrer. Heidi Biirklm 

(Die Well, 6 April IV78) 


Frau Werner rightly points out that, 
although Mann’s work is now highly 
thought of in academic circles, there has 
not yet been a equal reawakening of 
interest among general readers. (She also 
points out that there is a shortage of 
good introductory material on his work). 

The texts in this selection not only 
make it possible to follow the novelist 
and short story writer's success and the 
controversies fought out over various 
phases of his work from Goddesses in. 
1903 to Heniy the Fourth in. 1935-38. 
The careful selection means this work is 
an ideal'introduction to Mann. It is, fi¬ 
nally, nri excellent illustration of how to 
deal ^itH literary - and In this qise po-| 
Kitical -.impact.' ' . .’. p 

One might complain that the editQr' 
has put too much emphasis on Mann's 
early.aesthetio writings arid not enough 
on the works written in exile, but this is 
a secondary point. ; 

Jeon. Antery wrote two years ago: 
“How often db we 1 have to beg, t|\e 
Gerlnans to 1 ; stairt reading Heirtrich 
Mann, orte l of thdr 1 greatest aillhorsT^ 
Such appeals do not help much! Frau’ 
Werner’s book-is a step in Mhei right 
direction and -Contains useful ,■ practical' 
advice for .wotk ih schools i on tills auth¬ 
or. Let ms hape tiut-many Gorinan;te(t^ 
cheis avail themselves of the opportune 
tyr \ ' 1 Joehefl Vogt , 

■" i '(^tenkfeer RkWhou.4'Apfl! 

Renats Werner (editor): Hefciiph Mepfr 
Texts zu seiner WlrkungsgMchjchte in 
Deutschland. ^Deutajher Tafehenbiich 
Verleg V Max Nlemeyar Vprlag',: Munich /i 
TUbingeri 1977,-207 pagas^ DM 10,80. (<-.: 
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Bundestag bid to reform parental care 

■ 

law runs into ideological problems 


% 

After a 20-year tug-of-war between po¬ 
liticians and various associations, the 
legislators are expected to complete the 
reform of the law governing parental care 
this year. Tlifl issua was deliberated by 
the Committee for. Youth, Family and 
Health on 12 .April and Its report will 
also have a bearing on the forthcoming 

reform of the youth assistance law. 

' . ■ ' . . • - 1 

T he .Youlh Welfare Department 
should itave acted long egg” said 
the neighbours after 13-year-old Manfred 
rolibed an o|<| woman to buy 1 iquor. 

. . But that is easier said Ilian done, A 
child cannot simply be taken from 
parents and put .info an institution. .’£ 

1 On (he one' hand, neither youth .aut¬ 
horities nor other government agencies 
'wini to break up families and, on tilt 
Miter, this Is contrarytc tow. J 

Sections ol the Civil Cocfe’ (BGB), es¬ 
sentially dating back to -tlic Bismarck 
era, say fthat t|ie child is.a-klnd at 
“property” over which the parents have 
authority. They Ihiis have full conlrol 
over the wellbeing of the child. 

Were the youth authorities and (he 
courts to abide by the letter of this tew, 
children could easily .fed that it would 
have been belter not lo.have been bom. 
But certain sections-of today’s family 


and youth welfare and. the adoption law 
provide* basis fox intervention Jn cases 
JiketliAf of little Manfred. 

The reform of the parental care law of 
, the . BGB, which the Coalition parties 
wAnt to pusli through the Bundestag 
after a 20-year struggle, 1 is primarily on 
attempt to reconcile the law with today’s 
realities.. 

Where • this involves mere linguistic 
cosmetics, as in the replacement of the 
term. “parental authority’’ by “parental 
, care", al| parlies arc agreed. 

: , The SPD and FDP are also trying tp 
adapt tiiis “core” and the wellbeing oif 
the child. to the chief element of 
the Constitution,, the dignity> of• man¬ 
kind. • .. , 

This Is based on the realisation that 
.growing up J$ a protracted process 
which should bo taken • into account 
more than in the past by parents,-legis¬ 
lators and the judiciary,. < ,. 

Child ren today mature : earlier than 
those of a few generations ago. They 
should be permitted to progressively 
take part in decisions as they grow Older 
and • become : more reasonable. The- law 
should take this Into account and. pro¬ 
vide tho child with rights due from so¬ 
ciety, state and parents until It reaches 
majority. , . 


Despite the logic of this idea and- its 
benefit to the child, it has become corn- 
troversial, . ’ • t 

The .argument, runs that- what might 
help to ejarify the legpl position of en? 
dangered., children in .the peripheral 
zones-of society, could also:provide cle* 
ver middle-dass -youths! with an instru¬ 
ment against their parents. : 

Jehovah’s Witnesses are a prime .ex¬ 
ample., Up to-now* ithey • have been-able 
to- refuse a necessary: blood transfusion 
for their children. In suoli clear-cut 
cases, there is no opposition to the re¬ 
form. ■ ... ... , t V . 

But the churches worn against damage 
that could be caused if the Civil Code 
were, to tamper with parent-child rela¬ 
tions. , . , 

i _ 1 ■ • 

The Family Association of German 
Catholics said in 1975; 'There, pan be 
no objection to.a draft Bill demanding 
that a child be given d say in keeping 
with Iris physical and mental maturity 
and that tiiis say increase with age. 

- “Byt this must not lead to a,conflict 
between parents and children . which 
would jeopardise the balance in a family 

and thus the parental child-rearing 
potential.*’ 

The dilemma is that, such legislation 

lias been designed for extreme cases 

1 ■ , 


while at the same time being g M 
applicable. • i 

The coalition parties which tabled tv 
draft therefore point to the meshing 
the reforms Of parental care leglsladu 
with the new youth assistance Bin, 

, 'All drafts and legislation in this am 
lay down that the youth authority 
workers and custody courts must’inn 
cases .try. ( to, solve copflicts w, 
parents and children within ilie'2 
IWf .by helping, tlje 

i- On)/ When this, proves! ini possibles 
when the child’s development ( j ? thi» 
tened should,-the court jejpoye .It fa, 
the family .and award it, to. a , 

]y. This ; is preferable to putting ihe.chm 
|n an institution, which should be a la 
ie.spr.t- . .. [..," 

This means that young, Manfred jd, 
not in future be put in an institutlwj h 
staptly. Attempts will be 1 .made ,to Ik!) 
him by, counselling the .mother, if.neco. 
sary providing practical he|p in the'b 
seiiold or making Manfred undergo p$. 
chothcrapeutic itreatment. But; much ol 
tills is still in. the future. , . 

L Tlie actual reform of parent-child reb- 
tions cannot come from the Civil Coi 
but must come through fln impmtJ 
scope of action for youth authorities ml 
higher qualifications of social wfa 
and juvenile court judges. 

The reform of the parental care In; 
which has become an ideological tain 
costs notJring, But the cost of laft 
nienting the new youth assistance hi 
would run into billions. 

Gerard SchnM 

(Kftlitcr Stadt-Anzclger, 12 Apr!) ltf 1 


■ 

T he city of Muiuch, where 7,000 ju- 

stitfeda^th^^^experijnent 
to replace conventional punishment with 
work. 

At present, if sixteen-ycor-old A steals 
a casette recorder in a department si ore 
and is caught by the store detective, the 
judge has several options. He can send 
him to prison for two or three wee¬ 
kends, hoping tfiat punishment op the 
instalment plan will give him time!to 

ponder his sins. - 

■ ■ , 

The same effect could be achieved by 
a fine, but the judge has no way of 
knowing how the money will be raised. 
He could order also A to work in a 
hospital for several days. 

Many juvenile court judges and social 
workers consider the third option the 
best from an educational point of view 
for petty crimes.- 

But in practice such sentences cannot 
be parted because of lack' of work 
places Juvenile court assistants are fre- 

E~ nl i y c mhk c 10 flnd short-term work 
Cu^virom four ftoujs jipwardV •< ; i., 

. Munich only' one member or the 
judiciary :tned to provide work by means 

of personal contacts .and numerous tele¬ 
phone calls. 

\ Munich’s experiment hopes to gain 
fundamental insights Tor Juvenile cri¬ 
minal legislation white achieving con¬ 
crete results. 

; V"*, Juvenile courts and court assis¬ 
tants, helped by private associations, arc 
basing their work compalgn on Eng. 
land s experience. 8 

' V\ Q programme lias been storied by 
Brucke, a society for assistance'to delin¬ 
quents founded in 1974. 

. Btticke has a permanent staff of four ■ 
plus four conscientious objectors doing • 
their national service as civilians, and 
expects reinforcements from trainee so- 
cial-woikers doing their field work. 


i ■ I " ■ % ■ 


tflf i’ Jizii' • ii JL! 


ung offend 

■' ' 


! i 


■ -The society also wants to explain the 
meaning of this punishment to delin¬ 
quents. Another major objective fs 'a 
comprehensive research programme over 
three years costing * DM600,000 j Two* 
thirds will come from tlie> Robert Bosch 
Foundation, Stuttgart, and one-sixth each 
from Bavaria’s Labour Ministry and ’the 

Munich youth authority. < 

Briicke wil 1 keep t hfe eburt inforined 
of work available while the judges;will 
fix the duration pf,work in each case. : 

. Apart from cases where the court 
wants the .- punishment .related to., the 
crime (as: for. instance oleaning of un¬ 
derground stations for kids ; who try to 


get away with not paying fares), every¬ 
thing else is to be left to Biilcke. 

Several institutions -have volunteered 
to ptovide work for delinquents, among 
them hospitals (kitchen and garden 
work), the fire brigade (workshop), old 
peoples*' home (light orderly work), the 
city swimming baths (general assistance) 
find ,meghbobrhood' assistance organise- 
tions (renovating of housing for" the 
poorX • ■■ ■■■( . .■ r . : 

= Withithis wide-range, Christian'Pfeif¬ 
fer, chairman of BrQcke, hopes that 
judges will in future make more use of 

constructive punishment. '= ' i-■j . -i 

He estimates that up to now 50 : to 


i’y-'v* u 


y . ... 1 ^V., I fi ... ORDER FORM '.' “ 

tom notice 

I I I ’ 

r ■ , • . : i 

" 1 j a 

Sixmonthsj DeutacheMarkal750 " • ; " 

Twelvemonths Deutsche Marks 35 : 0 o 1 * . 

, (Underline whatever applicable) • '■ >? 1 > 

\ i' -. « . 

* ■ ■ ■ * 1 


100 juvenile delinquents have been 
doing work in Munich, and hope lie) 
this figure can be raised to 250. ' 

Spokesmen for the juvenile court sv 
siStants ore Sceptical, saying that tin 
educational value of auxiliary mtesms 
(such as conversation with the 1 delin¬ 
quents) is more important' af ''pWsent 
than an increase in numbers. 

tferr Pfeiffer, too, realise? ihal hobi* 
tuai thieves and. juveniles, for whom bul¬ 
lying has become a hobby are oytpf ft* 
question. 

. T)ie, only offences for which. wqA 
Sentences should apply, (and ‘ they, it- 
count for hall)'are (hose whire tlie'lte 
tence would warrant' no ‘ more' tlian i 
Week. As opposed’ to England, pfcsenJ 
legislation will hot' perihit 'tirif “substi¬ 
tute sentence” for more severe offences 

Cliristion Pfeiffer, Who is : alsO Brt# 
sistant professor of- criniinoldgy ffi ’M*' 
inieh, hopes that, the project and' the » 
search will help'.extend this oteng Pt 
■ tish lines. ■ v- : i ;: J ■■■■'" 1 v '- 

His sTiort-term objectiveTs to siifefr 
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reforms. 
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iu mcaiyngiui vru^. ^ 

not ohfy llevirt the J Worlc -ltiself^TI 1 ^ 
hold that the 1 judges ; should 1 
.. start .official legal proceedings, 

a sentence, put make'the,offen&rtjf® 
the «‘r PrpfS^PW, 

Brucke also hopes that work Jit 1 
commonweal’ will^ help iihstkble W 
*; delihquen'ts find aJoptini 1 ii} 

V " It has, for' instance^, hfldperigd 1 tofij 
'• veniles Werd sCht^nced ‘ to.' Vo^jIh 
nieghbourhood assistance brgah|sad 
■ *nd conttiiued ( w}ien, thei^4erny 

.(Ffankftirtsr Rnnd«c,baui.8ApjW 
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■ SPORT 


Supermoney: are German 
footballers overpaid? 


F onner German national centre for¬ 
ward l/we Seeler believes top Ger- 
jman footballers are blas6 because they 
jare overpaid. 

i There is more than a grain of truth in 
■tiiis. The performances of BUndesliga 

' .Iimm . -a —.A. . V., 1 


DM200,000. But there are players who 
have to make do with DM40,000 a year. 
This huge difference docs not encourage 
effort. j 

Tire, average annual income in the 
Federal' : Republic of Germany is 


;players recently have • not- been■ Up .to.- 1 ■ DM30,000; ; . 1 : i. : •. r 

scratch. Many are not worth their.high,., course good footballers should be- 1 
wages and bonuses. well paid, but when can we say they are; 

] U is well worth making" Comparisons ' being 1 ‘overpaid? The days of outstanding" 
with English clubs, Liverpool in particu- individual players whom thousands of 


lar, here. The players put moro effort 
.into their game and seem to take more 
pride in their clubs. Liverpool's perfor- 


fans came to see are over. 

Now that Beckenbauer has gone to 
New York Cosmos, superstars are thin; 


mancc against Gi&dbach was astonishing, on the around Players such as Jtirscn'' 
despite their players only getting paid- - ; Grabo wski arid PauV Bc&tner come into. 


half of what Giadbach players get. 

: Liverpool players got' a bonus of 
'DM6000 for reaching (he European Cup 
Final, a record for an Bnglisli Club. Glad- 
;bach, if they had reached the final, 
would have, got a. bqnus flf, DM10,000 
iper man. It has been knbvynfo; 3un-r 
Idesliga clubs to pay bonuses of 15,000 
to 20,000 deutschemhrks in- the Euro-. 

■ mm *1 I. '* ' I • 1 .^ ‘ 

.pcan Cup. .. ... . 


Do German stars earn too -much? Yescent. 


..this category, but they, only serve to. 
‘•remind us'of past glories. Hansi MQIler. 
of VFB Stuttgart could be a superstar, 
one d&yr ■ ■ . = • • • .. ‘: ;,i » ■ 

Tbo tax Inspectors have a field day. 
-when tlie players return their income tax 
. declarations. -Married, .players earning 
over 100,000 deutscbemqrks have to pay 
- . 35 per ccnf of their gross iriccipe to the 
. inland revenue, single players 43 per 


; und no, We should 1 hot forget that a 
: professional fdothaller’s playirtg’ life last 
.on average only ten yeurs. Players also 
nin tlie risk of crippling injuries. 

On the other hand it haS to'be said 
ihal clubs force prices up in their qt- 
tcnipts to sign top players. The result is 
that most clubs rire in the red and have 
. highly paid players on tlicir books not 
prepared to give everything. 


for players earning. ovfer DM200,000 
tlie figures are 44 to 49 per cent. There 
are, of course ways of reducing the tax 
burden ns low ns 15 per cent by taking 
advantage of write-off possibilities. Most 
professional players these days rely on 
accountants to fill in their tax declara¬ 
tions for them. 

. .Tlie. .Deutsdier Fu&bbuJUjunii (The 
German FA.) keeps a 1 close- watch on 


Top players can cam up to DM400,000 the financial affairs of its' club' members 


gross a year. The majority of Bundesligq 
players earn between DM100,000 arid 


and can expel clubs from the league if 
their finances are not in order, ft has 


tried several schemes to reduce the ex¬ 
orbitant level of transfers fees but has 
failed miserably. 

; The rich clubs prevent “fair competi¬ 
tion” and the poorer clubs go to the 
wall. Even when a player's contract ex¬ 
pires, iris chib can put such a high i price -i 
on him that no other dub can .affont tt> 
him. For example, a club can deriiand a 
transfer fde of:DM 1,500,000 for a player * 
earning UM3OO,0pO a year., T .... • j- •. j. 
■ While DFB officials -plead - for .pipd? it¬ 
eration on the transfer market,’new re-' 
cords are being set. Paul Breitner has 
been transferred to Bayern Munich for 
DM1,960,000. 

. Wilhelm Neudecker, Bayern chair¬ 
man, is also chairman of the DFB Bun- 
uesliga committee. He is not interested 
in paying lip service to moderation on 
the transfer market. His ambition is to 
see his club at the top again, even if it 

costs millions.. 

: The league committee has set new 
{guidelines for bonus payments. In future 
Ithey are to be based on the number of 
league games played. Those who have 
■played in almost every game will get the 
[full bonus, those who have played in 
r half the games get half. 

But does the DFB seriously expect 
top players to accept this? Neudecker is 
setting a bad example, not only in the ' 
case of Paul Breitner. 
j The German ■ football hierarchy does 
not think much of the “II equal play¬ 
ers” theory. The stars get the big money 
.and the rest of the team can only stand 
by and watch in amazement. 

The DFB has given its blessing to 
this two-tier system. German captain 
Berti Vogts appears in advertisements 
iwearing tiie national team shirt. He 
appears in election campaign ads and 
;u!s for natural gas. 

, Vet ill these du>s of total marketing 
in which ‘teams receive phenomenal 
sums for allowing brand names to ap¬ 
pear on the players’ shirts — Dortmund 
gets DM85,000 per annum, Giadbach 



DM2m fast: Paul Breitner, transferred to 
Bayern MQnchen (Photo: Sven Simon) 

DM700,000 - no-onc seems interested in 
outstanding players. 

German football is becoming too me¬ 
chanical, too short on ideas and imagi¬ 
nation. Morale is low, even though 
Kevin Keegan of Hamburg SV has been 
setting a fine example of total commit¬ 
ment. 

AnulWt problem is lliut the piki of 
tickets is exorbitantly high. 

All in ail, German football is not 
what it once was. Manfred Hcun 

. (Hamburger Atrendblatt, 15 April 1978) 


H orst Ktosterkemper of the DUssel- 
dorf : Radius Tennis ■ Chib - ha? 
told the 1 Iriiefnational Grand PriX 
Committee ..that his. pl\ih no longer‘ 
’wants to stage the -Dtisseldorf. tennis 
'grand ptix. ,J '• 1 ■'■■■■ 

This isi a highly unusual move. Most. 
■tournament organisers would consider . 

| themselves fortunate to be able to stage 
;the event. , i:; ■ * . < 

■; Klosterkempdr * - Rad an' 1 - face;[ 1 Up his 
■ sleeve when he vyrote jfp: tlii $^rid prix 
‘managers. He had been"negotiating with 
.the players’ association, ATP, for the 
• right to hold the ATP Nations’ Cup 
\ competition in DUsseldorf. 

There were two factors in hif favour 
■when he applied: his’excel lent contact’ 
in the tennis world, particularly with the 
ATP, and the popularity rof the Rgchuij 
Club itself i .with : ■international tennis *- 
stars. _ . . . 

' Klosjerkeintier’s gamble paid [off.- The 
Rochiis Club Will stage,the yorld, pra- 
■; fessjonal championship, £vertt 8 to 
: 15 May< The ATP has also proniised that 
[the'club will lipid the tournament four 
\ more* times in future years. 


M 


Dtisseldorf opts for pro tennis 

i ’ ? 

, Nations iCupjchampionship 


1 ...I 


■' The teams taking part lit tHis year’q 
Nations’ Cup arc, in order of qualifica-* 
lion pointSi' thd' ySA, Spain, Australia] 
Ita|y,. Great, Bri.ta|,h, Sweden, Chile. The 


i ins a minimum of two and a maximum 
; of four players ffpjtjj .a .;given country, 
.take part.SeveK-,teamsqu^Hfy-qsa^Suit 
jof their [’players! placing; ATPrank- 
;inga tWO jrionths before the tournament 
(starts. 

] The eighth team Is chosen 'by the 
j tournament organiser according to. what- 

1 ever, criteria ■-* 


eighth team, nominated by the organ i-j 
ser, is West Germany. « 

Although the deadline for top played 
to declare whether they intend to re^ 

. present their countries is.April 24, many 
stars have already committed themselves. 

Manuel' Orantes and' Jose "Higuerar 
will represent Spain, Phil Dent and 
tlUjCfr tjmeg. -Wimbledon ^latripion John ; 
jf N6wcombe : - *-* (Australia); 1 • Christopher 
“Buster” Mottram and; John'Lloyd (Brit- 
ainX' 1 Jdime Fflloi and jHaris (Jildenjelster i 
(Chile), f Karl Metier, and Jftrgen, IFass- 
Render (Federal Republic of Germany). 

The Italian players : Adriano paiiatta 
and Corradp Barazzutti are! expected to 
announce their entry ip .-the next few 

days. ! i 1 .. /• - 

' As ten of; the top;20. placre. in, the 
ranjqngs are occupied' hy\ US prayers, it 
. isildear that the USA will be-competing. 
Thp qu$sjion is which players "Will be 
representing the world's fearing -tennis 
;'natibn’( j. i. * " J--- j ; t 
Aqotiteir.is whether Sweden Jvill’ play. 
It ldokri ns if Bjtim Borg,Will qualify for; 
th^..Ws. fit ± the- jWCX., tournament 
i whlcri wires I pWce sbme^tiMe. as ' 

,.lthfl^Nations' „Cup. If. so^Bocg-would be. 


■ ■ 

.bound by his WCT contract to L play in' 

rDslIfiS* 

; Without Barg; who H/number. four lit. 
ATP rankings, Sweden would lose its 
[right to compete and its place would be 
[ ; taken by Jan Kodes and Tomas Smid of 
-Czechoslovakia, higher placed than the 
[two next best Swedes, Kjell Johnsson 
and Oye Bengtspn. ... 

Two groups wifi be formed, each con¬ 
sisting of four teams. Each points match 
will consist of two singles and one 
doubles match.,The singles have to be 
played by players on ATT rankings. The 
singles’ players can then choose their 
partners for the doubles. 

The two top teams in each group go 
into the semi-final, where the second in 
one group will, play the fyst in the next 
and vice-versa. : V : . 

The winners of the tournament get 
60,000 of the total sponsorship money 
of 200,000 dollars put up by a French 
cosmetics manufacturer. The players de¬ 
cide hOw to split the money. The losing 
finalists get 40,000 dollars. * ? *•' 


The International Tennis Federation 
and the national associations have ex¬ 
pressed their disapproval of the Dtissel¬ 
dorf event. 

The German Tennis Association has 
said that the Nations Cup competitition 
is not a bona fide international competi- 
■ tiort as the'players do not represent the 
national associations. The teams simply 
consist of players of the same national¬ 
ity. At the Samfe'time; the DTB hints 
that it welcomes the competition ast 
adding interest to the international tennt 
is scene in Germany. This is a friendly 
gesture. | 

Fears have been expressed that thef 
■competition, could-* rival-the *■ German 
- championships in Hamburg. - They are 
unfounded. .The German championships 
will be dorf 

in the 

prize money Is 175,000 idollars. \ | 

There is hqthlru^hdm rwtWig) for the 
top piayert L t&td : traveT a^ Tirohi thd 

, In Hamburg-Rothenbaur^. { 

: J - L ' Teririls- fani irt-arid ar6timf-'i)ij^dor| 
will not care much whether the conw 
petition. iff ■'official ■ <or -, unofficial',! Thtf 



it is riot’tryihg to compete with file 
Davis Cup, there is an astonishing 
resemblance between the new competi- 

, been , trying to. tatcodw^for. some 


Itfrmhrf 


channel 

than three hwra a day m We competi¬ 
tion live. CfrfsftffiEintiietich 

(FrankfHrtfr Allgomelno Zeltun 
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